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You probably saw this 
skull before in one 
of Conoco’s Saturday 
Evening Post ads fea- 
turing Death Valley 
testis of their new 
‘*Nth’’ motor oil. 


NOODLE 
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, CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY have 
found a selling formula that hits the 
motoring public with a terrific wallop. 

First, Continental developed a remarkable new 
premium motor oil called Conoco “Nth.” Then 
they tested it against five other big-name quality 
oils—in everyday cars speeding over a course in 
the blazing heat of Death Valley. 

Results of these tests began appearing last 
summer in a striking series of advertisements with 
attention-grabbing Death Valley illustrations. 
Continental opened the drive—and put all their 
national consumer magazine advertising— where 
they were sure of getting a heavy concentration 


of able-to-buy motorists . . . in- The Saturday 
Evening Post. 


And sales have gone roaring up ever since, 
with these hefty increases each month over 1940 
figures: 


® June. ...... =. .Up36% 
July ........ .Up40% 
August . ..... . .Up58% 
September. . ... . . Up 65% 
0 er ee 


No wonder jobbers and dealers talk like this: ‘‘Ad- 
vertising has everyone asking about ‘Nth’—will have 
200% increase in June—no doubt about 100% increase 
for year 1941”’. . .“‘Advertising going over with a bang” 
.. “Initial ad clinched new 2500 gallon annually dealer 
account’”’. . .“‘Getting inquiries by phone and personal 
contact as result of advertising.” 


Are you seeking a formula that lifts sales to the Nth 
degree? Don’t overlook a vital keystone in the plot of 
Conoco and scores of other successful advertisers. Tell 
your story where people are more likely to read it and 
believe it. Put it in the Post. 
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THUS FAR THIS YEAR MORE THAN 


HVYOVO 


PERSONS HAVE RESPONDED TO 


Each day in a hundred different ways 
the Herald-American plays the role of 
“Friend: of the Family.”” Housewives 
write or phone for cookery informa- 
tion. Others write for financial news, 
sport news, beauty news, health news, 
fashion news. 


Thus far this year more than 450,000 
letters and phone calls have been re- 
ceived by Herald-American feature 
writers. 


In excess ot 125,000 persons attended 
the “I Am An American Day” celebra- 
tion at Soldier Field last May. Mure 
than 100,000 witnessed or partici- 
pated in Herald-American sponsored 
softhall games. 


Here’s a stury of responsiveness for 
the week ending November 30th: 
Monday, 1,100 men attended the 
Herald-American Quarterback Lunch- 
eon. More than 10,000 attended 
these sessions this year. 


HERALD-AMERICAN FEATURES 


HERALD-AMERICAN 


Chicago’s Family Newspaper 


National Advertising Representatives: Rodney E. Boone Organization. 


Thursday morning, 4,000 housewives 
attended the Herald-American cook- 
ing school at the Uptown Theater. 
More than 40,000 women have at- 
tended Herald-American cooking 
schools this year. 


Friday night, 21,800 persons attended 
the Herald-American sponsored All- 
Star Basketball Classic. 


Saturday, a Dog Naming Contest 
closed, with 25,000 entries. 


Sunday marked the end of the first 
week of the Whoozit Classified Game 
with 10,202 entries. 


And so it goes. Department after 
department making friends and hold- 
ing friends, The responsiveness of 
its readers is proof positive of the 
acceptance of this newspaper. Its 
acceptance increases the productiv- 
ness of advertising appearing in its 
columns. 


Current Daily Circulation in Excess of 460,000. Sunday in Excess of 900,000 
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Notes from the Managing 


Editor’s Desk 


As this issue of SALES MANAGI 
MENT goes to press, the country is 
reeling under the first terrific emo 
tional impact of our entry into 
World War Il. There is great com- 
fort in the feeling that we are uni- 
fied, that our Government has long 
been aware of the role the United 
States was destined to play in ridding 
the world of what our President calls 
“international gangsterism,” that we 
have been able to go so far toward 
the integration of our vast industrial 
mechanism before the great crisis 
came. 

One of the speakers who addressed 
the most recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives 
said, “I know only two things about 
this war: That it is going to end 
sometime, and that we are going to 
win !” 

The way to that victory may be 
inconceivably grim, but America has 
not only the resources and the or- 
ganizing ability to see the job 
through, but the will and the stam- 
ina that such a task demands, Each 
of us can and will find some way 
to help. 

If, we can believe, as some have 
prophesied, that Armistice II, when 
it finally comes, is ushering in “a 
thousand years of peace,’’ no sacti- 
fice that we shall have made will 


seem too dear. 
A. R. HAHN 
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Significant ‘Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending December 15, 1941: 


Now That We're in It 


THE JAPS DID US A FAVOR by starting the shoot- 
ing and then declaring war; for, in so doing, they forged 
the one needed link—wational unity. 

Not only will national unity help us in winning the 
war more quickly than would otherwise be possible (and 
this in the long run will be less harmful to business and 
trade than would a protracted war) but the more whole- 
hearted effort which we shall now see may possibly 
stimulate production so that more goods will be available 
for civilian use than would have been true if we had 
continued to stagger along, beset by conflicting ideas about 
domestic and foreign affairs, accompanied by short work 
weeks and stoppages caused by labor strikes. 

As patriotic Americans we must and will put national 
needs first, and private considerations second. As business 
men we have got to show that capitalism and the free 
enterprise system can and will meet the requirements of a 
national emergency. If we fail in that, capitalism will not 
exist at the end of the war. We must disprove the flat 
statement made by the head of the Canadian Labor Party 
over a New York radio station on the Sunday that Japan 
started shooting—a statement that private business was so 
essentially selfish that it cannot function, except under 
drastic government control, at a time when national needs 
are paramount. 

A fortnight ago the National Association of Manufac- 
turers held its annual meeting in New York. We have 
read all of the speeches. Many of them were very good, 
a few were of the “business as usual” type, and helped 
to accentuate the bad reputation into which the N. A. M. 
has fallen with a segment of the American public. Two 
of the speeches which in our opinion were among the 
finest ever delivered by American business men were those 
of Donald M. Nelson, executive vice-president of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., and executive director of the Supply Pri- 
Orities and Allocations Board, and Charles E. Wilson, 
president of the General Electric Co. 

Frequently over a period of many years this magazine 
has taken the editorial stand that it would be enlightened 
selfishness on the part of “Big Business” to help keep 
the little fellow instead of driving him out of business. 
Mr. Nelson preached the same doctrine as something which 
applies particularly in the present emergency. He said, 
“It is up to the big fellow to help the little fellow. A 
large corporation holding large contracts under the defense 
program has in its possession a huge amount of this aid- 
to-small business which we talk so much about these days. 
Should that large corporation wait for an Act of Con- 
gress, a directive from the Secretary of War or an order 
from someone in the Office of Production Management 
before it farms out a substantial portion of that work—or 
should it act on its own initiative in the matter? I think 
it should act on its own initiative. 

"7 


. n think of no good reason why our large manufacturers 
shou] 


not actively aid our smaller producers on this whole prob- 
lem conversion. There are extensive possibilities in the way 
of the sharing of knowledge, assistance in the matter of pooling 
resources, guidance and help in the bringing together of separate 
Productive resources All of this may sound like strange 
advic The world of business has always been fiercely com- 
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petitive: I hope and pray that it will remain so. Why, then, 
this talk of big competitors helping little ones? 


“The reason is this: It is nothing less than our whole system 
of free enterprise which is at stake in this crisis. That system 
will survive only if it proves that in a time of great crisis like 
the present it can continue to function as a serviceable and ef- 
ficient mechanism. And our national productive system will not 
be a serviceable and efficient mechanism if, in this hour of un- 
precedented demand for goods, it develops that only those pro- 
ductive facilities which are in the hands of the huge and powerful 
corporations can be kept in production. In other words, we face 
the simple fact that American industry today is under the neces- 
sity of shaping its policies by something above and beyond the 
daily profit-and-loss balance sheet. The good of the nation rises 
superior to all other considerations. We have got to show that 
capitalism can and will meet the requirements of a national emer- 
gency if we wish to have capitalism continue to exist. ... 


“Now, suppose, after the emergency ends, that it develops that 
industry has not, in fact, been producing to the limit of its 
capacity. Suppose it restrained itself, either because it feared some 
glut of productive capacity after the war, or because it hesitated 
to admit new competitors to its own field, or because the profit 
margin happened to be greater at less-than-capacity production 
than at full capacity. Do you for one minute suppose that the 
American people will then be disposed to consider that that in- 
dustry has met its responsibilities in this emergency? And 
do you imagine that any industry which is considered not to have 
met its responsibilities is going to have an easy or pleasant time 
of it thereafter? 


“The months and years just ahead of us will not be easy. They 
contain many uncertainties and many hardships. Our ability to 
rise above petty self-interest is going to be put to the supreme 
test. Yet we need not be discouraged. Every so often, in the 
history of America, there comes a time which puts all Americans 
to the test and requires them to show for a time that they can 
live and work the hard way instead of the easy way. They have 
always met that test thus far: We ourselves will meet it again. 
And once again, as in the past, the meeting of the test will be 
followed by an era in which America becomes freer, stronger, and 
happier.” 


If We Are to Go Forward 


GENERAL ELECTRIC’S PRESIDENT, Charles E. Wil- 
son, is devoting a major part of his time to helping the 
country to win the war, but he is a far-seeing statesman- 
in-business who is also thinking about after-the-war prob- 
lems. He asked the delegates to the N.A.M. meeting to 
look at our enormously increased productive power. Our 
total production of manufactured goods in 1940 was about 
15% greater than in 1939, in 1941 it will be 30 to 35% 
greater than in 1940—and 50% higher than the year 1929, 


“War goods, you say, on government orders? Quite true. Yet 
we have the same resources and facilities for producing goods for 
peace as for war. 


“But the orders? The buyers? Well, who are the buyers now 
of this extra production due to war? The people—through their 
government. When government buying stops or is largely re- 
duced, will the people have buying power to keep up the volume 
of demand for the products of industry—taking up the slack due 
to the falling off of demand for war materials. 


“Well, the people will want the goods. They aren't getting 
this extra production now for their own individual consumption, 
nor can they after the war convert their battleships into apart- 
ments, bombers into commercial planes, tanks into. tractors, or 
machine guns into washing machines. And a vast amount of our 
current production will go across the ocean for our defense there, 
not to be returned. During this emergency we aren't going to 
provide the American people with a surfeit of non-defense goods 
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—quite the reverse, as we shall soon all be aware. The accumu- 
lated wants of the people for both goods and services will be 
enormous when this emergency is past; and we must remember 
that a large proportion of our people—whether one-third, or more, 
or less I will not argue—has been living on a scale substantially 
below what we consider an American standard of living. 


“I said, ‘If we can keep them employed and producing.’ That's 
what the President would call an ‘iffy’ statement. But there has 
always been that condition. We have built up America by realiz- 
ing that ‘if’. The people as consumers have wanted more goods 
and services, and the people as producers have produced them. 
Because they wanted them they could afford to produce them; 
because they were employed producing them they could afford 
to buy them. And indeed through advertising and other aids to 
distribution new wants have been continually created along with 
the means to satisfy them. 


Mr. Wilson drove home a point that many business 
men and many labor leaders seem to have overlooked— 
that, in general, government steps in where voluntary 
agencies have failed or seem to have failed, where they 
have been unable or unwilling to get together to meet 
some social or economic need, or where power exercised 
by private groups has been abused, or where conflict of 
interest has called for intervention. 

Mr. Wilson continued, “If we are to go forward in 
1942 and thereafter with full participation in the shaping 
of America’s future, I believe we ought on the platform 
and elsewhere to seek concord rather than conflict. If 
finance, industry and commerce were in the doghouse in 
the view of the majority of the American people during 
the years of depression, certainly manufacturers have been 
emerging from it splendidly by their performance in this 
new national emergency. 


“But in the present circumstances it seems to me fundamentally 
important that all of us who represent industry before the public 
make a sincere effort to be broadly constructive rather than peev- 
ishly critical; to be optimists rather than pessimists; to show 
faith in our institutions and our people; to appeal for coopera- 
tion and to indicate cooperativeness. 


“Let us make clear that industry is not backing reluctantly or 
being dragged into the future but is out to help make that future 
—with a sense of social responsibility, of our opportunities and 
obligations, of the challenge that we are ready to meet.” 


Advertising During a Crisis 


ENGLISH AND CANADIAN precedents will be fol- 
lowed with increasing interest by American business men 
because of the greater experience those countries have 
had in war-time economy. In Great Britain both business 
and labor are represented in the government much more 
than has ever been true in this country, and the president 
of the Board of Trade in England (which corresponds 
to what we would have in this country if we had a mer- 
ger of the National Association of Manufacturers and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce) is a member of the 
British Cabinet and speaks with the authority of that body. 
Apparently the British government realizes that the “‘na- 
tion of shop keepers’’ was built on trade and that, when 
peace returns, it will be maintained on trade, providing 
trade-marks are kept alive. The Right Honorable Oliver 
Lyttleton, president of Board of Trade, said in the House 
of Commons on March 27, 1941: 

"I must say one word about brands and trade- 
marks, Most people desire to keep their brands and 
trade-marks in front of the public and 1 think it is 
interesting to See that in many instances where manu- 
facturers are engaged in Government work they are 
keeping their brands in ny of the public by means 
of advertisement. We shall give all the help we can 
to keeping alive these trade-marks.” 

We believe that the American people and the American 
Government want to see selling and advertising continued 
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Those who are 
worrying about 
the lack of pub. 
lic understand. 
ing of the 
benefits of ad- 
vertising should 
study the Peoria 
plan which 
shows how local 
citizens _ benefit 
from the na. 
tional advertis- 
ing done by 
oa ba riescnatay Caterpillar, Le 
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with the least possible interruption and control, but some- 
thing more than mere selfish advertising is needed during 
the emergency. One of the best posted Washington com- 
mentators says that the government is not against ad- 
vertising as such and has no general reform or tax pro- 
gram in mind, but that it does frown upon this type of 
scare advertising—the “buy while you can get it” variety, 
and also the “show-off” type of advertising in which com- 
panies brag about “what we are doing for defense.” 
A subtle distinction seems to be made by defense officials 
between “‘show-off’’ advertising and educational advertis- 
ing. Educational advertising, which is approved, seems to 
be defined as that type which shows what has been done 
and how to adjust business to defense conditions. 

Perhaps even more important than the national type of 
constructive educational advertising is that which can be 
done in local communities, and which is best illustrated 
by the plan devised by the Peoria Advertising and Selling 
Club. One in their series of advertisements is reproduced 
on this page and under “Advertising Campaigns’ in this 
issue is a story about their campaign. 


* 


As Leon Henderson said at Hot Springs meeting of the 
A.N.A. and the A.A.A.A. a few weeks ago. “If some 
industry whose prices were under consideration did urge 
an increased advertising cost as the basis of challenging 4 
particular price ceiling, we would, of course, be required 
to go into the question, but I stand on the statement 
which I made in my testimony before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee that our policy would be as 4 
matter of course to take normal selling and advertising 
costs into account.’ He then went on to say that adver- 
tising costs of around 2% were a rather insignificant part 
of the total cost which his office must consider in trying 
to stop the inflationary spiral. 

In that connection Dr, L. D. H. Weld, director of 
research of McCann-Erickson, Inc., said in a radio talk 
recently, ““Approximately $1,700,000,000 will be spent in 
advertising in 1941. This sum is only about 2% of the 
national income. Ten years ago it was nearer 3%. Advet- 
tising this year will amount to only about $13 per capita, 
against $19 per capita in 1929, and compared with Fed- 
eral government taxes this year of about $57.50 per capita. 
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Cart LeESERMAN is appointed general 
sales manager of United Artists, N. Y. 
His experience with motion pictures goes 
back 20 years. Most recently he was 
assistant general sales manager and vice- 
president of Vitagranh, Inc. 


t 


Witutiam P. WitrHERow has been elected 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers at the organization’s re- 
cent annual convention in New York. 
He is president of Blaw-Knox Co., Pitts- 
Leserraan burgh. He has served on many local, Witherow 
state and national boards, including the 
National Industrial Recovery Board. In 
1936 he attended the International Labor 
Conference at Geneva as_ technical 
advisor. 


Warp MELVILLE succeeds Donald M. Nel- 
son as president of the Institute of Dis- 
tribution, Inc. Mr. Melville is president 
of Melville Shoe Corp., largest chain 
store shoe company in the U. S. 


Harvey W. Faust is elected vice-presi- 
dent in charges of sales of Hardwick & 
Magee Co., Philadelphia. Walter G. 
Campbell, vice-president, succeeds the 
late J. Renwick Hogg as treasurer. 


Wiiuts G. Lipscos is appointed general 
sales manager of American Airlines, mov- 
ing up from southern s.m. He joined the 
company in 1929. Elmo Coon steps into 
the post vacated by Mr. Lipscomb. He 
joined the company in 1930. 


Melville 


Max J. Potter has been elected a re- 
gional vice-president of American Air- 


he lines, with headquarters in Washington, 
- D. C. He started as a district s.m. with 

the line in 1930. At the same time Ed- 
ge ward G. Bern was elected regional v.-p. 
a with headquarters in Chicago. He was 
ed formerly national director of publicity. 
nt M. T. Stallter, now manager of air mail 


and air express, has been appointed as- 
sistant to O. M. Mosier, v..p. M. D. Mil- 
ler, now manager of passenger sales, 
succeeds Mr. Stallter. J. Herman Theilig 
has been appointed passenger s.m. All 
of these American Airlines changes go 
into effect January 1. 


Photograph of Mr. Melville 
by Blank-Stoller 
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Every year since 1933 Acme has increased its lead over competition in 


its home state. During the first seven months of 1941 the company sold 


19.99% of all the beer sold in California. 


Sales and advertising poli- 


cies responsible for this remarkable showing are summarized here. 


Why Acme Outsells 200 Competitive 


Brands of Beer in California 


6% IETETICALLY non-fatten- 
ing” has become a catch- 
phrase all over America, 
more especially in the 

West, since Repeal. How the use of 

that phrase has boosted Acme beer to 

its present sales dominance in Califor- 
nia and lengthened its lead throughout 
the 11 western states and nationally, is 

a revelation of intelligent sales man- 

agement methods and advertising and 

merchandising. 

Each year since 1933 has seen 
Acme take an increasing lead in the 
California market. In 1940 it ac- 
counted for 25.54% of all California- 
made beer sold in the state. This vol- 
ume advanced Acme from 19th to 
16th place.in national gallonage, mak- 
ing it the first western brewery ever 
to make ‘the Big 20.” Acme’s Presi- 
dent Schuster comments: ‘This may be 
regarded as all the more remarkable 
when it is remembered that Acme op- 
erates in a territory containing only 
about one-tenth of the nation’s popula- 
tion and that it is in direct competition 
with well over 200 California and ‘im- 
ported’ brands.” For the first seven 
months of this year Acme sales show 
a healthy increase of 20.64% over the 
same period last year—this in the face 
of a 0.284% loss suffered by other 
California brewers. 

What is responsible for this remark- 
able growth? Mr. Schuster tells SM: 
“The answer is the name of your mag- 
azine—sales management.” 

Sales management includes many fac- 
tors, some of which are not always 
taken into consideration. One of these 
is the recognition of, as well as intelli- 
gent handling of handicaps from 


Based on an interview with 


KARL F. SCHUSTER 


President, Acme Breweries, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 


which a product may be suffering. 
Brewers had to fight the American be- 
lief that beer is fattening. But this 
was a subject brewers hadn’t talked 
about in their advertising—advisedly, 
since most of them were making fairly 
heavy beers. Sensitive to the trend of 
the times, Acme, in its post-Repeal 
advertising, made a startling and revo- 
lutionary statement. Striking posters 
announced that Acme beer was ‘‘non- 


Karl F. Schuster 


“They all say ‘Yes!’ ”—and their mount- 

ing demand has forced into being this 

almost completed $750,000 building in 

San Francisco (a marvel of Owens-Illinois 

glass brick and functional modern de- 

sign) and a new $1,250,000 brewery in 
Los Angeles. 


fattening.’ Categorical advertising 
statements, especially when they con- 
tradict popular belief, have to be sus- 
ceptible of proof. There is also the 
Federal Trade Commission. How 
could a brewer dare to make the state- 
ment that beer was non-fattening ? 

“The basis of sound sales manage- 
ment,’’ says Mr. Schuster, “is a good 
product, one that the producer be- 
lieves in body and soul. We felt that 
is what we had in Acme—a light, dry 
beer that we believed in, at a time 
when the industry was making old- 
time lager beers containing far more 
protein and extract content. Long be- 
fore Repeal, our brewmaster, Anton 
Dolenz, had perfected a brewing proc- 
ess which produced a light, dry beer, 
less heavy in body and with a lower 
sugar and dextrine content than was 
common, and we firmly believed it 
was the type of beer consumers would 
like if we could but prevail upon them 
to try it.” 

A second reason for the Acme beer 
sales growth is: $1 a barrel for adver- 
tising—planned in relation to every 
angle of publicity and merchandising. 

“Our aggressive and highly success- 
ful sales and advertising campaign 
stemmed from our belief in our prod- 
uct. Because the Acme management 
was so completely sold on this new 
type beer, we were able to relay that 
enthusiasm to our sales force. Our 
men did not go out on a selling cam- 
paign; they went forth on a crusade. 
They énew they had a superior prod- 
uct and they were out to make converts 
of every person they met, dealer and 
consumer alike. And the results have 
justified our belief and their faith. 
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“In the same manner our 
advertising was, I believe, un- 
usually potent,”” Mr, Schuster 
continues. “When we first 
advertised Acme beer as non- 
fattening we were greeted by 
what sounded very much like 
the well-known horse-laugh 
from our competitors and an 
attitude of skepticism by those 
of the public who had always 
associated large paunches 


- 
ommend with ether hoods 


with beer drinking. How- 

ever, as this consumer skepticism 
changed to an ever-increasing demand 
for Acme, the brewing trade began to 
take notice of this new-type beer and 
produce similar types. It has been 
gratifying to us to watch so many other 
beers throughout the country gradually 
grow lighter, while during all these 
years the original formula for Acme 
has remained unchanged.” 

So startling was this ‘‘non-fatten- 
ing’ advertising that the Federal 
Trade Commission called on Acme to 
prove its case, which it did, Mr. 
Schuster says, to the complete satisfac- 
tion of that body. Since that time 
many large brewers have taken up the 
non-fattening appeal and it is now be- 
ing used widely by the United Brewers’ 
Industrial Foundation to popularize 
beer drinking. 

Acme’s non-fattening theme was not 
the first advertising this company did 
that made advertising history. Acme 
was probably the first and only brew- 
ery to advertise beer before its sale 
was legalized. A steady series of small 
pieccs of mewspaper copy stated that 


Acn would be “Ready with tradi- 
Son | 9 the very first day its sale 
is leva “gy 

“These little six-inch advertise- 
menis,’ says Mr. Schuster, ‘got more 
attention and caused more comment 
before the date that the sale of beer 


was made legal, than full pages would 
have afterwatds. They proved to be 
tifle shots with the effect of cannon. 
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become an 
annual feature of its outdoor campaign. 
Villages lacking poster boards beg to 
have it put up on barns or grandstands 


Acme’s rodeo poster has 


during their local rodeos. The “Petty 

Girl” is an Acme institution, too. Petty 

designs are the most popular of all the 
company’s dealer helps. 


As a matter of fact, the newspapers 
did not even know whether they 
should accept this advertising at that 
time; but they did, and these ‘advance 
notices’ did a lot towards getting us 
off to a good start as soon as legal- 
ization became an actuality.” 

Acme advertising has aimed at dar- 
ing and originality ever since. 

One of the first steps taken by Acme 
management in bringing beer mer- 
chandising up to date to meet modern 
conditions of selling, was the coordi- 
nation of dealer materials and adver- 
tising campaigns. ‘Traditionally in the 
brewing industry, someone at the 
brewery purchased ‘dealer helps’ with- 
out any regard to what the advertising 
agency was doing in newspapers, mag- 
azines, radio or outdoor advertising. 
We soon saw that to get the full force 
out of advertising, our dealer mate- 
rials should be integrated with it. 
Now, every time a new theme or a 
striking new design appears in publi- 
cations or outdoor advertising, this 
same theme or design is duplicated in 
the signs, display pieces and other 
items we supply to our dealers. It 


makes a complete and effec- 
tive tie-up, makes every dis- 
play dollar do a full dollar's 
worth of work.” 

For several years Acme has 
used the country’s leading 
(and highest paid) artists, 
such men as George Petty, 
Varga, Fletcher Martin and 
Jon Whitcomb. Mr. Schuster 
admits: “When we first con- 
templated spending that kind 
of money for art work it took 
our breath away; but it has paid big 
dividends.” 

Finding out what kind of advertis- 
ing the territory likes has also helped 
build good will for Acme. Five years 
ago, as a part of the year’s campaign, 
Acme put out a rodeo outdoor poster. 
No sooner was it posted than com- 
munities all over the West began ask- 
ing that it be displayed in their towns 
before or during local rodeos. Some 
towns so small that they had no out- 
door poster boards, asked if they could 
have one or more of the 24-sheet pos- 
ters to place on barns or on grand- 
stands. Acme catalogued each request 
and the next year wrote and asked if 
another rodeo poster would be wel- 
comed. The answer was a unanimous 
“Yes”! An annual poster of this type 
has become an integral part of each 
year’s campaign. 

Each season Acme revitalizes its ad- 
vertising attack by taking up some new 
and refreshing selling line, in addition 
to stressing continually the non-fatten- 
ing idea, ““Where there’s LIFE there’s 
Acme,” “Quality Wins Again,” and 
“They all say “YES,’” (the latter in 
some posters, in relation to a seductive 
charmer) are three themes used in 
recent seasons. With rapidly increas- 
ing sales and an ‘automatic’ budget, 
Acme ranks as the largest user of out- 
door space in California, as well as a 
leading user of newspaper space. 

The ‘automatic’ budget has been 
an important factor in the Acme sales 
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set-up. From the outset an advertising 
budget was established on the basis of 
$1 per barrel. Thus increases in ad- 
vertising expenditures are automatic. 
It might also be mentioned as not 
irrelevant that advertising media have 
an interest in increasing Acme sales! 

According to Mr. Schuster, “a great 
deal of the power of Acme’s advertis- 
ing (which since Repeal has been han- 
dled by Brisacher, Davis & Staff, of 
San Francisco) and sales campaigns 
derives from the fact that they are 
planned a year in advance.” This gives 
the company adequate time to present 
complete, well-thought-out plans to the 
sales force at annual meetings and 
gives dealers definite assurance that 
advertising will be consistent and con- 
tinuous instead of spasmodic. ‘Large 
and colorful broadsides are mailed to 
all dealers throughout the year, giving 
them sufficient forewarning of each 
completely integrated ‘feature’ to en- 
able them to tie in with displays and 
signs and capitalize upon the advertis- 
ing appearing in the newspapers and 
on the highways.” 

Price maintenance is another out- 
standing feature of Acme’s sales policy. 


Prices Strictly Maintained 


“The benefits of all these advertis- 
ing and sales activities could have been 
scuttled, however, if we had not had 
a policy of strict price maintenance. 
We know that our success is dependent 
upon the success of our dealers. As 
we brew but one brand of beer, the 
dealer is enabled to carry a small stock 
and get rapid turnover. Since our re- 
sale prices are registered under Cali- 
fornia Fair Trade protection, no dealer 
ever uses Acme as a profitless football. 
Our slogan is: ‘Acme never tampers 
with the dealers’ profit.’’’ 

Acme sells through an exclusive 
wholesale set-up everywhere except in 
San Francisco, where it has its own 
system of distribution to the retail 
trade. In the beginning most whole- 
salers carried several lines of beer, but 
as Acme’s sales have soared, most of 
them found it more profitable to han- 
dle Acme alone. In recent instances 
where a distributor desires to sell his 
business, he finds his Acme franchise 
has a value comparable in cash value 
to an exclusive franchise for Coca-Cola, 
says Mr. Schuster. 

The kind of publicity Acme aims 
at in editorial columns is also inter- 
esting. An ear to the ground brought 
back the ominous whisper that certain 
groups wefe commenting on the 
amount of beer drinking being done 
by draftees and defense workers in 
the great cantonment and construction 
areas. Acme made a quick survey, re- 
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leased material to the press of which 
the following is an example: 


“What's happening in a state that has 
suddenly blossomed out with its share, or 
more, of army encampments and mush- 
rooming defense industries? . 

“What, for instance, is happening in the 
case of the brewing industry? The so- 
called ‘purists’ of 20-odd years ago saw 
(or thought they saw) America’s youth be- 
ing discharged from the Army as inveterate 
cigarette smokers. Today, this same clan 
visions a new-day army, both of the armed 
force and of the battalions of industrial 
workers, becoming beer guzzlers. Well, 
let's look at the California picture and see 
how this great influx of soldiers, sailors, 
air men and civilian workers has affected 
beer sales. This great mass concentration 
has occurred largely since the beginning 
of 1941, so let's take the California State 
Board of Equalization figures for the first 
seven months of this year. 

“During this period the sale of Cali- 
fornia-made beers within the state of Cali- 
fornia itself gained only 2.81%, far less 
than the increase in population. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if Acme beer sales are deducted 
from these figures, it shows. that ‘all other 
California breweries’ showed an actual loss 
of 0.284% in California sales. 

“In other words, excepting for the con- 
stantly increasing popularity of one brand 
... Acme... sales of the other 190-odd 
brands of beer are ‘off’ even under the 
booming conditions which exist in Califor- 
nia due to defense conditions. It is Acme 
that brings the sales gain in the state up 
from a minus 0.284% to a plus 5.60%. 
This was made possible by Acme’s sky- 
rocketing sales figures during this seven- 
month period, which showed record-break- 
ing gains of 15.19% in California sales 
and 20.64% in sales in all territories which 
it serves, including the 11 western states, 
Alaska, Hawaiian, Philippine and other 
Pacific Islands and the Canal Zone. 

“During this period, Acme, with one 
brand, accounted for 22.40% of all Cali- 


fornia-made beer sold in the state of Cali- 
fornia, 24.42% of total California beer 
sales in all territories. Also, during this 
period Acme sales represented 19.99% of 
all beers sold in the state, including both 
California-made and imports from other 
states and foreign countries. Ranking 16th 
in the national beer picture in 1940, these 
figures for the first seven months of 1941 
indicate that Acme will be even closer to 
top position by the end of this year. 

““Our conclusion from surveys we have 
made,’ says Mr. Schuster, president of Acme 
Breweries, ‘is that, while sales have in- 
creased considerably in and near camps and 
cities where defense projects are located, 
these gains are offset by lessened sales in 
other territories from which these men have 
been drawn. Indications are that these men 
are not drinking more beer, generally speak- 
ing, but are consuming about the same 
amount in camp or in the city where their 
work has taken them as they formerly drank 
in their own home towns.’ ”’ 


To meet consumer demand, Acme 
Breweries has had to expand with new 
construction in the northern and south- 
ern sections of California. It has put 
up a new $1,250,000 brewery in 
Los Angeles, to serve the populous 
southern California area, southern Ne- 
vada, Arizona and New Mexico; and 
in San Francisco, a nearly-completed 
$750,000 addition to the San Fran- 
cisco plant will take care of the ex- 
panding trade in northern California 
and the remainder of the Acme terri- 
tory. According to Mr. Schuster, 
“These added facilities are badly 
needed as Acme was unable to fill 
orders and lost considerable business 
during the peak of the Summer season 
this year, even though operating exist- 
ing plants 24 hours a day, seven days 
a week.” 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in | 
Magazines, Radio, Outdoor Posters, Trade Press 


V. V. O. 


McKesson & Robbins, N. Y., tells 
readers of seven magazines, ‘‘anywhere 
you see it V. V. O, means better 
Scotch” on behalf of its Martin’s V. 
V. O. whiskey. The ads depict the 
letters in skywriting, in an electric 
street sign, etc. Copy points out that 
Martin’s is “88 proof instead of the 
usual 86.8.” 

Half and quarter pages are now 
running in Collier's, Cue, Esquire, 
Fortune, Life, New Yorker, Time. 
Ivey & Ellington, N. Y., is in charge 
of the account. 


Advertising Hits Back 


Most defenses of advertising begin 
by trying to show that advertising 
lowers costs. While this is true, it 


doesn’t sound so to the masses, who 
are dazzled by million-dollar appro- 
priations. They are interested, though, 
in getting fat pay checks and in keep- 
ing cash register bells ringing. 

The Peoria Advertising & Selling 
Club is appealing to this most im- 
portant personal “pocketbook nerve” 
in a newspaper series, and on WMBD, 
to prove to Peoria people how the ads 
of Peoria industry have helped them. 


Copy, signed by the Club, explains ° 


how ‘‘Mary rides a sparklin’ new tri- 
cycle because Roszells are advertisers.” 

Mary is “‘the little daughter of one 
of the fellows working at Roszells.” 
He bought her the “trike”? with his 
last raise. “‘Roszells has been able 
to maintain a large payroll because of 
the big demand for Sealtest milk and 
ice cream . . Rudy Vallee, on his 
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weekly radio show, has persuaded 
people to ask for Sealtest. Steady 
newspaper advertising on the part of 
Sealtest and Roszells has helped to 
expand markets, to keep the freezers 
turning at Roszells, to keep people 
employed.” 

Other local firms spotlighted in- 
clude Caterpillar Tractor, R. G. Le- 
Tourneau, Keystone Steel & Wire. 
Again and again it is explained that 
employes of these companies “have 
to buy new hats, new cars, have their 
teeth fixed, paint their houses. They 
help Peoria—and Advertising helps 
maintain their jobs.” 

A box in each ad discusses the 
costs of advertising, gives such facts 
as ad cost on a dozen oranges is less 
than 14 cent; on a ten-cent can of 
soup, 36/1,000 of a cent; on a bottle 
of Coca-Cola, 1/50 of a cent. 

A man is not going to agree that 
advertising “is a needless, expensive 
function of business” if he is con- 
vinced that advertising provides him 
with a living. Says George C. McNutt, 
ad mgr. of LeTourneau and Club 
member, “I believe this is a most 
sound and sensible approach to the 
defense of advertising. Certainly it’s 
a method that sells advertising to 
workers and merchants. It’s a method, 
too, that can be used in practically 
every industrial city in the U. S.” 


P & T Hits a High 


Park & Tilford, N. Y., announces 
that sales of its domestic whiskies are 
gaining at the most rapid rate in its 
101-year history—49% above a year 
ago. December advertising is 115% 
above the same month last year. 

Insertions of 170 to 1,750 lines are 
funning in 125 newspapers. Two- 
page center spreads, four-color bleed 
pages, b. & w. pages, two-color two- 
thirds and half pages are appearing 
in a long list of trade publications 
and in Esquire, Life, New Yorker, 
Time. Brands featured are P & T Re- 
serve, Kentucky Bred, P & T Private 
Stock, Jim Greer, P & T Bottled in 
Bond, Four X. 

Vat 69 is getting bleed and quarter 
pages in Esquire, Fortune, Life, New 
Yorker, newspaper space in leading 
markets for Scotch, and in trade jour- 
nals. Agency: Charles M. Storm, 
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Doublets 


Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Louis- 
ville, has introduced Doublets ciga- 
fettes with four-color pages in Es- 
quire and New Yorker. 

They are described as having “rare 
miliness . . . Matchless flavor .. . 
Imperial size . . . Oval shape . 
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Exclusive twin pack Actually 
two packs in one—a pair of thin 
crushproof pocket cases (each hold- 
ing ten Doublets) in your choice of 
six contrasting colors.” Cellophane 
holds the two packages together. 
Price is 25 cents for 20. 

Suggested as a Christmas gift is a 
holiday box containing six double- 
packs in all six colors. Says Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert, Chicago agency in 
charge, “preliminary tests indicate a 
wide acceptance of Doublets among 
women because of the unique crush- 
proof boxes.”’ 


Metropolitan Moments ...... by Jaro Fabry 
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“He discovered that the perfect 
Old Fashioned is made with Calvert Reserve.” 


Your friends will probably put you on a pedestal when you serve them 
Old Fashioneds made with Calvert Reserve. Because this extra-luxury 
whiskey has the knack of blending with—rather than overpowering —the 
other ingredieftts in a mixed drink. Its rare*soft™ flavor is unique among 
whiskies. Today, try an Old Fashioned made with Calvert Reserve 
“the choicest you can drink or serve.” 


Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City 
Blended Whiskey, 86.8 Proof -65°; Grain Neutral Spirits 


Calvert Distillers Corp. uses Cartoonist, 
Jero Fabry for a series on behalf of its 
“Reserve” brand. The “Metropolitan Mo- 
ments” are appearing in the N. Y. Sun, 
News, Herald Tribune, Cue, New Yorker, 
and in dailies of Albany, Buffalo, Syra- 
cuse, plus some selected markets, else- 
where. This supplements Calvert’s regular 
holiday drive. Agency: Lennen & 
Mitchell, N. Y. 


Christmas in Cans 


Continental Can Co., N. Y., inserts 
a full-color page in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of December 20 to urge 
canned foods for gifts and community 
welfare baskets. 

Headed “give a gift to folks who 
need a lift,” the copy advises, “In- 
valids and convalescents appreciate 
canned goodies at Christmas. Fruit 
and vegetable juices, broth, preserves 
, assorted nuts,” etc. ‘When 
your club, lodge, or civic group needs 
your help . . . don’t forget canned 
foods. Start the children hap- 
pily on the pathway of sharing with 
others. When their school, Scout 
troop or club packs Christmas gift 


baskets . . canned foods are . , 
delicious, nutritious . . . keep well— 
no waste.” 


Reprints of the ad and display pos- 
ters are being offered by Continental 


to grocers; canners, packers, brokers 
and wholesalers are getting a letter 
asking them to hitch onto the promo- 
tion in various ways. Another letter 
is going to welfare organizations to 
persuade them to buy canned foods 
for distribution to the needy. Con- 
tinental stockholders and employes 
are asked to back the program also. 
Food trade journal copy supplements. 
BBDO, N. Y., is the agency. 


RCA Plugs Its Rivals 


Advertisers frequently say a kind 
word for non-competing and related 
products. Seldom, however, do they 
utter rousing cheers for their direct 
rivals. As a rule the competition is 
referred to as making “inferior sub- 
stitutes,” or something loathsome 
called ‘just as good”—which is never 
any good. 

RCA Manufacturing Co., Camden, 
in the Saturday Evening Post of De- 
cember 20 will publish this habit- 
shattering statement: 

Our competitors make good phono- 
graph-radios! . . . With all today’s fine 
records clamoring to be played on... 
RCA Victrola models, it is impossible to 
manufacture enough instruments to go 
‘round. This is because RCA Victor is 
cooperating to the full with national de- 
fense requirements .. . 

Fortunately, Victor Records are still be- 
ing manufactured in sufficient quantities to 
satisfy even the increasingly high demand 

. the highest demand in history. 

We want to see this demand satisfied 

. . That lovers of recorded music may 
continue to enjoy records, RCA. Victor is 
glad to recognize the merit in other manu- 
facturers’ sets and calls your attention to 
them by means of this advertisement. 

If you can’t get a Magic Brain RCA Vic- 
trcia we suggest you follow your dealer's 
advice on other good phonograph-radios he 
has in stock. 

Reprints of the ad are being sent 
to RCA V dealers with Ad Manager 
D. J. Finn’s explanation, “We want 
to help every dealer close every sale. 

If there is a shortage of our 
merchandise, who is better qualified 
to advise the public on what other 
alternate merchandise . . . than the 
local RCA V dealer? The ad is our 
way of expressing this confidence in 
the dealers’ judgments.” 

Lord & Thomas, N. Y., is the 


agency. 


Coffee 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
N. Y., has begun a series of full- 
pages in newspapers of 60 cities from 
the Atlantic Coast to Omaha and in 
California and Seattle for Eight 
o’Clock coffee. Collier's, Life, Wom- 
an’s Day are also on the schedule. 

“For the tenth year in a row,” copy 
points out, “you smart shoppers have 
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You've heard about the product “so good it sells itself.” Here’s one that does this literally. The 

trimming department at Rich’s (Atlanta) increased its orders from Consolidated Trimming Corp. 

100% after this display was installed. Both the design and advertising message are made of Consol- 
idated materials. 


Display Tricks for Glamorizing 
the Wallflower Product 


N a recent four-page pictorial fea- 
ture, Life Magazine treated the 
“Slip Cover Craze,’ pointing out 
that slip covers are now to be 

found in average homes, as well as in 
those of the poor and the wealthy, and 
that in extreme cases slip covers are be- 
ing used not only on chairs and sofas, 
but also on tables, pianos, lamps—even 
on walls, dogs’ mattresses and chil- 
dren’s toys. 

What Life did not discuss is the 
fact that, although slip covers are a 
depression-born fashion, their popu- 
larity has been vastly stimulated by 
aggressive promotion on the part of 
manufacturers of fabrics and of trim- 
mings. One of the most active in the 
group has been Consolidated Trim- 


A timely tie-up was the Life 
cover and double-page spread 
depicting how four chairs may 
be treated in four different 
ways with slip covers. Here, 
too, the background and let- 
tering are Conso products. 
The “Derby Crash” panel at 
right is one of many such dis- 
plays that give zing to goods 
which are often orphans in 
many stores because the manu- 
facturer lacks imagination and 
ingenuity. 


ming Corp. of New York, manufac- 
turer of drapery. and _ upholstery 
trimmings. The company makes more 
than 20,000 different styles of trim- 
mings—braid, edging, weighted tape, 
welting, fringe and a variety of other 
items that change with the years. 
Handling them used to be some- 
thing of a headache to department 
stores until about ten years ago, when 
Consolidated inaugurated plans for 
taking their products out of the 
“nuisance’’ class and induced the stores 
to install compact ‘trimming bars” in 
available corners and alcoves on up- 
holstery and drapery floors. These 
were so designed that customers could 
make their selections almost unaided. 
At the same time Consolidated em- 


barked upon a policy of cooperating 
with other manufacturers of products 
in the decorating and home-furnish- 
ings field, in encouraging consumers 
to coordinate their decorating schemes, 
harmonizing colors and fabrics as the 
details of a woman’s costume are 
woven together in an ensemble. 

These and other features of the 
firm’s policy were discussed by C. D. 
Carver, sales promotion manager, in 
an article, “What Can We Do to Get 
Department Stores to Push a ‘Nuis- 
ance Item?’” which appeared in the 
August 1, 1939, issue of SM. 

Since that time, Mr. Carver’s sales 
promotion methods have made new 
records for his company. Department 
stores that put in trimming bars have 
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t left a dealer display for slide fasteners used on slip covers. The wooden top has a cut-out armchair with an actual 

iny slip cover equipped with zippers. In center are two dispiay shelves that show Consolidated’s “Stick-On” shelf trim- 

ling—an edging needing no tacks. Dealers are provided w:th plans for making these units. At right are shelves for dis- 

playing “Stik-Fast” shelving, which “sticks on the shelf all by itself.” A rod at upper left holds a reel of the material 
while the salesperson unwinds it. Bright colors of the display flag attention. 


found it advantageous to expand them 


covers, bedspreads, dressing table 
and dress them up with lively displays 


consumers actually buying trimming 
skirts, and linings for closets, The 


in which the product sells itself. The 
company has continued its policy of 
making the public aware of trimming, 
through cooperating with other manu- 
facturers of related merchandise, and 
through exhibiting its products 7m use 
in model homes. 

It has distributed two issues of a 
booklet through department stores, en- 
couraging the making of draperies and 
slip covers at home. This, called 
“1,000 New Decorative Ideas You 
Can Use for Your Home,” is profusely 
illustrated, gives a wealth of informa- 
tion on decorating that is applicable 
to the average home, and tells women 
how to make their own draperies, slip 


C. 


stores pay part of the cost of these 
booklets, and most of them charge 
their customers ten cents apiece for 
them. To date more than 200,000 
have been distributed. 

The greatest advance in the mer- 
chandising of trimmings, however, has 
been in the field of display. Sales 
Promotion Manager Carver, who was 
formerly a newspaper cartoonist and 
once studied art, discovered a year or 
so ago that trimming can be used as 
its own selling medium—by writing 
actual advertising messages with it and 
creating striking pictures with it. Sales 
in departments enlivened by such dis- 
plays have shot up spectacularly, some 


D. Carver, sales promotion manager of 


Consolidated, added color and glamour to his 


product with the product. 


Different shades 


of trimming form the girl and the message 


for this department store panel. 


for the purpose of duplicating the dis- 
plays at home. (Common complaint 
of department stores is that customers 
try to buy the displays, or, failing that, 
try to get a promise that someone will 
be sent by the store “to put up a pic- 
ture like that at our house.’’) 

Mr. Carver himself puts up the dis- 
plays in the stores, never duplicating, 
because each is created from trimmings 
the particular store is stocking, in the 
colors it features, and it usually ties in 
with some topical promotion. In one 
store, for example, a Florida scene was 
portrayed—with coconut palms, a sail- 
boat and a beach, all made of trim- 
ming. So many people bought 
trimming to duplicate the scene that 
the salesgirl complained of being tired 
of measuring the amount of trimming 
consumed in the palm trees. A much 
more complicated scene was a rock 
garden. Probably the most difficult 
display he has created is a stylized 
arrangement of blossoms, all made of 
a new welting product, Derby Crash, 
each with a different set of coordinated 


colors, a potential color scheme for a 
room setting. 

Another display featuring the same 
material had the sun at the upper right 
hand corner, with ‘“‘rays,”” also of the 
material emanating from it; and a 
washtub at the lower left-hand corner. 
The advertising message, also written 
in the welting, was ‘‘Sunfast Tubfast 
.. . Derby Crash welting . . . bind- 
ing . . . 32 colors.” 

In another display a girl’s head was 
outlined in trimming used for her hair, 
and wide fringe made a lei about her 
neck. The advertising message, also 
written in trimming, read, “Add color 
and glamour with trimming.” 

One of the most interesting of Mr. 
Carver's displays tied in with the Life 
“slip-cover craze” feature. The cover 
and a double spread from that issue, 
showing four slip cover treatments for 
each of four well-worn chairs, were 
mounted on a piece of Derby Crash, 
together with a blow-up of a letter 
mentioning a news release Life had 
sent to stores, referring to Consoli- 


dated’s trimmings. The advertising 
message for this display was also writ- 
ten with trimming: “Life picks Conso 
trimming.” 

Consolidated has also devised a 
number of dealer display units for its 
products: One for slide fasteners for 
slip covers—wood, with hooks for the 
slide fasteners, and a cut-out of an 
arm chair; some moire-covered paneis 
to which the tie-backs may be fastened, 
so that they are displayed “like 
jewels”; and special units for ‘Stick- 
On” shelf-trimming (used widely for 
linen closets.) These latter are tiers 
of shelves trimmed in the material, 
with signs above telling how the prod- 
uct is used—‘Don’t Nail—Just Stick 
On.” One of these has a projecting 
rod at the side, to hold the reel from 
which the salesgirl may unwind it. 

It is interesting to note that Con- 
solidated never boosts its own name 
on the displays it furnishes to dealers. 
“Just so our trimmings are the ones 
displayed, we're satisfied,” says Mr. 
Carver. 


Classes in Distributive 
Education Ask Selling 


Helps from Manufacturers 


Here is a summary of the types of selling materials state super- 


visors of distributive education need from business organizations 


in order to make their courses practical and helpful. 


Give this 


project your support — it’s a constructive effort in behalf of the 


whole field of sales management. 


Sates MANAGEMENT has printed two 
previous articles on developments under 
the George-Deen Act: “Distributive Edu- 
cation Grows Apace under the George- 
Deen Act,” SM, August 1, 1941; “129,- 
433 Enroll in Distributive Education 
Classes in 1940,” SM, September 1, 1941. 
For those unfamiliar with the purposes 
of the Act and how it is being admin- 
istered, we suggest a reading of these 
two articles before any attempt is made 
to use the material presented here. The 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., has available a bulletin, Number 
211, on “Distributive Education, Organ- 
ization and Administration” which you 
can obtain by sending 10 cents.—THE 
Eprrors. 


N 37 states—Puerto Rico, Hawaii 
and Alaska—-some machinery 
now exists for training men and 
women who are engaged in, or 

expect to go into, some phase of the 
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distributive trades. In a few states, 
such as California and Ohio, the pro- 
gram is well organized and is now 
serving thousands. In other states, 
only a beginning has been made. 

All of the George-Deen classes* 
must be initiated by business people. 
They are then organized and carried 
through by the state Department of 
Education under the appropriation pro- 
vided in the Act. 


In every state in which the pro- 
gram is in operation, there is a need 
for more helpful cooperation from 
manufacturers and their trade associa- 
tions in providing speakers for classes, 


* See editorial note at the end of this 
article on page 62 for explanation of the 
two classes of training in distributive edu- 
cation offered under the George-Deen Act. 


product and promotion information 
and sales training materials of al! 
kinds. 

With the idea of reporting as spe- 
cifically as possible what types of hel; 
are most needed, SALES MANAG! 
MENT requested each state supervisor 
to fill out a questionnaire. In it we 


asked: 


1. Are you interested in making contacts 
with more executive representatives of 
manufacturing and wholesaling organ- 
izations who would be willing to speak 
before distributive education classes? 


If so, what is your immediate need? 
Specify in terms of subject matter to be 
covered, and industry to be covered. 


Are there any special qualifications 
these men must meet? 


2. Please indicate what types of materials 
are most needed from manufacturers, 
jobbers, trade associations, etc., to help 
you make your courses practical: 


Sales films 

Sales manuals 

Samples of sales promotion materials 
Product information 

Consumer studies, research reports, 
etc. 

Technical helps on selling, such as 
information on figuring  specifica- 
tions, etc. 

g. Bibliographies of source materials 
h. Visual sales presentations 


2 aa oP 


= 


In the case of items a-h, the super- 
visor was asked to list the specific in- 
dustries in which those sales aids were 
needed. 


What Specific States Want 


We present herewith a summary of 
the replies to the questions, as fur- 
nished by state supervisors in 29 states 
and Puerto Rico. For the benefit of 
companies that may want to write to, 
or call upon, state supervisors, we sug- 
gest that a request for the multi- 
graphed list of state personnel and 
their addresses, be directed to the U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

It must be kept in mind that, since 
the organization of distributive educa- 
tion classes depends wholly upon initi- 
ative exerted by business itself, there is 
no uniformity of programs among the 
various states. In order to avoid waste 
of materials, therefore, it is unwise 
for any manufacturer to plan any gen- 
eral distribution of helps. Certain 
types of educational aids are much 
more in demand than others, either 
from the standpoint of subject matter, 
or from the standpoint of industry in- 
volved. For example, almost all states 
have asked for more good material of 
any kind on the technique of sales- 
manship. Because so many classes have 
been started dealing with selling prob- 
lems on food and food service, moe 
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Chart I. 


Sales Helps Wanted from Manufacturers for 


the George-Deen Classes 
(Please read the accompanying article for a full understanding of the material presented here.) 
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s manuals and product information from all fields. 
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Key: 1—Sales Manuals 4—Visual Presentations 
2—Sales Promotion Materials 5—Consumer Studies, Research Reports, etc. 
3—Product Information 6—Bibliographies of Source Materials 
7—Technical Selling Helps (How to Figure Specifications, etc.) 
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Chart II: 


Summary of Requests for Industrial Films 
from George-Deen Classes 


Slide Motion 
State Film Picture 
Alabama 


Arkansas 


California 


Delaware 


Illinois 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Montana 


Nebraska 


New York 


North Carolina 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 


South Carolina 


South Dakota 


Tennessee 


Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Puerto Rico 


Subjects Wanted 
Manufacturing processes; jobber and dealer 
problems. 

Operation of department and general stores, 
auto parts and variety stores; and on grocer- 
ies, oil, building materials and drugs. 
Technique of salesmanship; jobber and dealer 
problems; manufacturing processes on petro- 
leum, food, household appliances, home fur- 
nishings, textiles, rubber and leather goods. 
Technique of salesmanship; jobber and dealer 
problems. 

Technique of salesmanship; retail store ar- 
rangement; personnel problems. 

Technique of salesmanship; manufacturing 
processes; product uses. 

Technique of salesmanship; manufacturing 
processes. 

Technique of salesmanship; manufacturing 
processes; product information. 

Technique of salesmanship; product informa- 
tion; interior and window display; servicing 
the product; wrapping and packing methods. 
Technique of salesmanship (retail). 
Technique of salesmanship. 

Technique of salesmanship; store arrange- 
ment; interior and window display; manu- 
facturing processes. 

Technique of salesmanship. 

Technique of salesmanship; product informa- 
tion; manufacturing processes. 

Technique of salesmanship; dealer problems; 
manufacturing processes. 

Technique of salesmanship; product informa- 
tion; stock control; counter and window 
display. 

Technique of salesmanship; manufacturing 
processes; style information; product informa- 
tion. 

Technique of salesmanship; manufacturing 
processes. 


Technique of salesmanship. 

Technique of salesmanship; jobber and dealer 
problems; manufacturing processes. 
Technique of salesmanship; product informa- 
tion; retail store management; counter and 
window display. 

Technique of salesmanship. 

Technique of salesmanship; product informa- 
tion; manufacturing processes; counter and 
window display; new and substitute products; 
advertising and public relations. 

Technique of salesmanship; retail sales pro- 
motion. 

Technique of salesmanship; manufacturing 
process. 

Technique of salesmanship. 

Technique of salesmanship; dealer problems; 
manufacturing processes. 

Technique of salesmanship. 


ware, drugs, shoes and apparel, manu- 
facturers in these fields have very wide 


opportunities to be helpful. 
Manufacturers shoul 


in retail over-the-counter 
While some _ small 
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keep in mind 
the fact that the major part of the 
students being served are engaged 
selling. 
percentage 
them work in the big department stores, 
a majority are concerned with selling 


through small retail stores, variety 
stores, or small general stores. The 
need for practical aids on store man- 
agement for these types of outlets— 
materials on general management, 
store layout, stock control, counter and 
window display, etc—is very great. 


of Contacts with the state supervisors 


reflect specifically the impact of the 
defense program. Competition from 


industrial positions and the draft hav< 
drawn people out of selling to the ex 
tent that many of those engaged in 
managing George-Deen classes feel 
the need of factual material whic! 
shows the opportunities existing for 
young people in distributive occupa 
tions. Apparently there exists far too 
much of the belief that one goes into 
retail selling only when he can find 
nothing else to do. 

Defense is again reflected in the 
numerous requests that have been 
made by state supervisors for “more 
information on substitutes and substi- 
tute products.” They want to be able 
to tell salespeople what they can tell 
customers about Nylon, about plastics, 
about rayon. Industry is far, far ahead 
of the last link in its sales chain—the 
retail salesperson. 


Speakers for Classes 


Every state reporting to SALES 
MANAGEMENT in this survey wants to 
establish more contacts with qualified 
speakers—executive representatives of 
manufacturing and wholesaling organ- 
izations and trade associations, who are 
willing to speak before distributive 
education classes. Qualifications vary 
from state to state, but, generally, 
from three to five years successful ex- 
perience in the field to be covered, is 
required, together with speaking abil- 
ity and ability to organize material in 
an interesting and helpful way. Those 
who have made a close study of the 
problems of the retail merchant are 
especially in demand. 

Most calls were for speakers to 
handle the following general classes 
of subject matter: Technique of sales- 
manship; opportunities in the field 
and the need for training; problems 
of management of retail personnel; 
management of retail store: Layout, 
display; merchandising; stock control. 

Where individual states requested 
contact with possible speakers in 
specific fields, the states and industries 
are listed below: 


Alabama: Service station selling, groceries, 
furniture, food service 

Arkansas: Men’s wear; women’s wear 

Illinois: Electrical appliances, groceries, 
hardware 

Kansas: Groceries 

Louisiana: Groceries, drugs, shoes 

Massachusetts: Groceries, drugs, hardware 

New York: Shoes, apparel, groceries, 
drugs, hardware. 

North Carolina: Furniture, drugs, apparel 

Oklahoma: Fabrics, synthetics 

South Carolina: Furniture, groceries, dry 
goods 

South Dakota: Groceries, hardware, farm 
implements, drugs 

Tennessee: Furniture, groceries, textiles, 
hardware, shoes 

Utah: Automotive, apparel, insurance, 
drugs, building materials, furniture 

Wisconsin: Textiles, groceries, shoes, 
leather goods 

Puerto Rico: Groceries 
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‘Tee a Long Distance telephone bridge from your town 
to the rest of America. It was planned and built to carry the 
traffic of a busy business day — and low toll rates were 
worked out on that basis. 


c L, G But once a year, on Christmas Eve and Christmas Day, 
very 0 y many more people than the telephone bridge can possibly 


accommodate try to use it at the same time. 


® Naturally, there are tie-ups and delays. Some folks never 

wants to use it get on the bridge at all. For that, we’re sincerely sorry. 
And it wouldn’t be sensible to build great amounts of 
expensive facilities that would be used only one or two days 


at in the 365. 


What we shall do is to use every circuit we have and put 


e on every operator that can be useful — and do the best 
CHRISTMAS time! «= 


Telephone people will be working all through the holi- 
day to make it a happy Christmas. Will you, for your part, 
please be patient if there are delays in reaching your far- 
away friends and relatives? We'll appreciate it. 


LONG DISTANCE helps unite the nation 


EMBER 15, 1941 


Sales Aids Materials 


See Chart I. By reference to the 
key numbers, manufacturers in specific 
fields can readily discover the states 
that have expressed interest in the 
various types of sales helps for their 
industry. 

In Chart II will be found a special 
summary on requests for industrial 
films. 


Briefs from the States 


Pertinent comments and special re- 
quests from various state supervisors 
are condensed in the paragraphs that 
follow: 

Alabama: Interested mostly in 
cosmetics, jewelry, drugs, groceries and 
ready-to-wear. Need management data 
on small department and specialty 
stores, shoe stores, grocery stores, etc. 
Want films showing manufacturing 
processes. 

Arkansas: Interested in groceries, 
building materials, petroleum products, 
drugs, auto accessories, and in manage- 
ment data on department stores, vari- 
ety stores, small general stores. Want 
films in these fields. 

California: “The following check 
list is submitted as an indication of 
the type of sales and product training 
material that would be useful to us in 
carrying on the vocational training 
courses for workers in the distributive 
trades: 


a. Sales training courses and supple- 
mentary sales training material; Organized 
lesson, lecture, correspondence and other 
types of training courses; booklets, leaflets, 
and other publications prepared for special 
sales events and product promotions. 


b. Manuals for salesmen: Instructions 
and suggestions to salesmen on_ sales 
presentations, on methods of ascertaining 
customer needs and satisfying these needs; 
on effective display of merchandise and 
similar topics. 


c. Product training and merchandise in- 
formation manuals and pamphlets: In- 
struction to salesmen and salespeople on 
the sources of merchandise information and 
its translation into selling points; how to 
use information about the product during 
the sale; how to inform the customer about 
the product, its uses, services, benefits; and 
how to build merchandise manuals. 


d. Sales training and conference manu- 
als for sales managers and sales executives: 
Selecting, training and compensating sales- 
men; holding sales meetings; setting sales 
quotas and territories; building a sales or- 
ganization; developing leadership ability 
and similar sales management problems. 


e. Motion pictures and other visual aids 
used in sales training: List of films that 
are being used in sales training. Please 
indicate nature of films, if they would be 
available for use in classes and conferences 
in California, and the source from which 
they may be obtained. 


f. Lists, bulletins or catalogs of publica- 
tions: Lists of material on sales, product 
training and other subjects published by 
your organization. 
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“All publications received are placed 
in a centralized circulating library 
maintained by the Bureau of Business 
Education at Haviland Hall, University 
of California, Berkeley. This library 
is drawn upon by coordinators and in- 
structors throughout the state. Particu- 
larly interested in plastics, petroleum 
products, building materials, food, 
clothing, cosmetics, textiles, leather 
products, household appliances, furs, 
luggage, house furnishings. 

“The industries mentioned are only 
indicative of the immediate greater 
need for training among certain indus- 
tries than among others. Actually, how- 
ever, all basic industries are included 
within the scope of our training pro- 
gram. Right now and for a year or 
two to come we will be more inter- 
ested in substitute products and in- 
formation pertaining to substitution 
where sialel goods will no longer 
be available, than we are in the stand- 
ard goods themselves. Hence, any 
information tending to show new uses 
for materials, for example, plastics in 
the place of aluminum, would be ex- 
tremely interesting to those attending 
the classes. Somewhat related to this 
is another problem of supplying sub- 
stitutes for the original products 
within the same industry.” 


Delaware: Interested in groceries, 
hardware, electrical appliances, drugs, 
automotive accessories, shoes. Want 
speakers on opportunities in distribu- 
tive trades, films on technique of sales- 
manship, jobber and dealer problems. 


Illinois: ‘We can use any mate- 
rials that will entertain and educate at 
the same time—particularly those help- 
ful to the persons actually doing the 
selling.’ Interested in electrical appli- 
ances, groceries, hardware, ready-to- 
wear. 


Kansas: Interested in hardware, 
petroleum products, groceries, plastics, 
hardware. Want films on technique 
of salesmanship, manufacturing proc- 
esses, product use. 


Louisiana: Interested in groceries, 
drugs, shoes, hardware, men’s wear, 
home furnishings, household appli- 
ances, textiles. Want speakers on 
retail grocery store operation, merchan- 
dising; on manufacture of shoes; on 
merchandising and professional aspects 
of drugs. 


Massachusetts: Want speakers on 
small store problems in groceries, 
drugs, and hardware. Want films on 
manufacturing processes. 


Michigan: Interested in hardware, 
drugs, groceries, restaurant service. 
Want speakers on sales technique in 
all fields. Want films on technique 
of selling, various aspects of retail 
store management. 


Minnesota: Interested in meat, 
restaurant service, shoes, drugs, lumber 


and building materials. Want films 
on technique of selling. 
Mississippi: Interested in dry 


goods, jewelry, drugs, restaurant serv 
ice, shoes, cosmetics, groceries, house- 
hold appliances, Want films on 
technique of salesmanship. 


Missouri: Interested in films on 
technique of salesmanship; store man. 
agement problems, such as layout, dis- 
play; manufacturing processes on new 
types of merchandise (Nylon and 
plastics). Want sales manuals on all 
types of merchandise that require 
knowledge of construction and opera- 
tion in order to sell the product. 


Montana: This state is just get- 
ting its program started. Immediate 
need is material on technique of sales- 
manship. They have no library as 
yet—need all types of reference mate- 
rials. 


Nebraska: Interested in groceries, 
meats, drugs, textiles, plastics, hard- 
ware. 


New York: Need specialists will- 
ing to teach ten-week series of one or 
two-hour evening classes in their field: 
Shoe selling and fitting, corset selling 
and fitting, interior display, food store 
management, drug store management, 
hardware store management. Want 
sales manuals, product information, 
films on sales technique. 


North Dakota: Want ‘‘films that 
will show importance of merchandise 
information, where to obtain this, and 
how to apply it in better selling. Films 
on stock control, display, etc.’ Inter- 
ested in shoes, groceries, clothing, 
notions. 


North Carolina: Interested in 
furniture, drugs, groceries, apparel, 
household appliances, textiles. Want 
speakers on furniture salesmanship, 
retail drug sales promotion, apparel 
salesmanship, Want films with style 
angles. 


Ohio: Want speakers on oppor- 
tunities in selling, and need for train- 
ing. Want new films on salesmanship. 
Want materials on shoes ‘‘similar to 
‘Retail Grocery Business’ sponsored by 
Grocers Institute.” Interested in all 
sales promotion material. 


Oklahoma: Interested in textiles, 
groceries, hardware. Want merchan- 
dise information on Nylon and other 
new materials. 


Pennsylvania: Interested in gro- 
ceries, meat, apparel, shoes, drugs, 
(Continued on page 61) 
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“We have no business being 


less of 


a nenspaper than we can be” 


E. K. GAYLORD, PRESIDENT 
THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Years ago a big president of a small Colorado college told his stu- 
dent body: “We have no business being less of a man than we can be.” 
E. K. Gaylord was a member of that student body. He took a para- 
| phrase of this precept with him into business. He put it into practice 
. when, in 1903, he became one of the founders of The Oklahoma 
. Publishing Company. Today The Daily Oklahoman and Oklahoma 
City Times reflect this philosophy...“we have no business being less 

of a newspaper than we can be.” 
For world news, The Oklahoman and Times give readers not one, 
but four of the leading news services. For state coverage, not a few 
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CITY MAN ONE OF 19 LOST IN SEA WAR 


Fight Pledged US. Technicians Missing 
On oe em With Britain-Bound Ship 


> — "French Seize Vessal With 17 American Carson 
ARs Were De Goultist Experts Aboord Presumed Sunk in 
- ~ Atlantic Without Known Syrevears 


azi Submarines Operating Within Sight 
f Newfoundland Coast, Canada Reveals 


nts 'Uncensored— 

Hstew Fram Benton: 

Cormae Uae Three Million Nazis len. 
$n the Russian Campaign 
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scattered correspondents at key points, but a veritable network of local 
contacts is spread from border to border. For features, not the usual 
standard newspaper features, but a stellar array of both local and syn- 
dicated writers bring to Oklahoman and Times readers the finest col- 
umns, the finest comics, the finest special writers available to news- 
papers today. 

And because these newspapers ARE no less of a newspaper than 
they can be, they are constantly opening up the doors to greater sales 
in the Oklahoma City market... 
always rich in retail business, and today rich in defense orders. 


amarket always rich in agriculture, 
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Manufacturers in Many Fields Pool 


Opinions on 1942 Sales Planning 


Most sales and advertising budgets will be maintained or 


increased . . . more packaging changes are in the cards... 


current sales are heavy, but need for careful preparation 


for buyers’ market is evident to most executives. These 


trends are plainly discernible in this quick sampling of 


American business opinion from diverse industries. 


QUICK poll of 56 manufac- 
facturers in various industries 
made by SALES MANAGE- 
MENT field editors during the 

last week in November and the first 
week in December to determine the 
present state of sales, a cross-section 
of priority problems, and a forecast of 
sales and advertising effort for 1942 
shows these trends: 

1. Sales for 1941 are up over 
1940's by 10 to 250%, with the ma- 
jority of the increases running in the 
higher percentage brackets—specifi- 
cally, over half of the companies 
polled will close 1941 with sales 20% 
or higher, over last year's. 

2. In spite of materials shortages, 
about half the companies reporting 
have not been seriously behind on de- 
liveries this year, and over half will 
be able to deliver all orders now on 
hand in the next 30 days. 

3. Priorities and materials short- 
ages have forced about half this group 
into manufacturing substitutions of 
one kind or another, 


i. Over a third have already 
made changes in packaging, and an- 
other third expect package changes 
within six months, 

5. Only six companies will curtail 
budgets for the sales force for 1942; 
35 will have budgets equal to 1941, 
and 13 will have bigger budgets for 
salesmen next year. The increases on 
the latter group run from 5 to 25%, 
all but one reporting an increase of 
10% or more. 


6. Increases in advertising budgets 
for 1942 are substantial. Twenty com- 
panies will spend more for advertising 
next year, with increases scaling all the 
way from 5% to 300%. Nineteen 
companies will match 1941 advertising 
appropriations, and only eight will de- 
crease advertising. 
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7. About a third of the companies 
reporting have experienced a falling 
off in demand since October 1. 


8. About a third of the companies 
think, now, that expenditures for sales 
and advertising for 1942 will have to 
be greater than they had anticipated 
around Labor Day, 


The executives who contributed 
facts and opinions to this field study 
represent a wide variety of industry; 
among them: Food, jewelry and silver- 
ware, household equipment, confec- 
tionery, paints and varnish, industrial 
equipment, chemicals, dry goods, elec- 
tric appliances, heating equipment, 
small tools, and beer, to mention but 
a few. Samples were taken from Coast 
to Coast, and the companies selected 
were of all types—large and small, 
those affected by priorities in large de- 
gree, and those relatively unaffected by 
priorities. 

Perhaps the most interesting and 
significant single comment made by a 
sales executive to the SM field repre- 
sentatives came in aswer to the ques- 
tion, “Do you think, now, that greater 
expenditures for selling and advertis- 
ing will be necessary in 1942 than you 
thought would be required back 
around Labor Day?” Replied one sales 
executive, in the household equipment 
field, “Yes. The picture has changed. 
We thought we could just make the 
stuff and people would come and get 
it. But it still has to be sold, and still 
has to be merchandised.”’ 

SALES MANAGEMENT editors have 
contended, all along, that the sellers’ 
market is likely to be of shorter dura- 
tion than most business men have an- 
ticipated, and that sound management 
should be based on that premise. A 
straw in the wind is the falling off in 
demand which a substantial number of 
companies are admitting has taken 
place since October 1. 


One big company in the electric re 
frigerator field reports: ‘“There was a 
rush to buy before the tax increase 
which was effective in October . 
since that time there has been about 
20% decline in demand.” 

Restrictions on building are begin- 
ning to hurt companies which depend 
to a large extent on new construction 
for sales, and even where orders can 
be had, delays in obtaining priority 
clearances for the jobs are slowing 
down the sales process, 

Comment from one New Eng- 
lander: “Government uncertainty on 
approving or turning down priority 
is slowing the whole chain of opera- 
tions. The local office is often afraid 
to give definite orders—everything has 
to be taken to Washington in spite of 
their having local offices. What busi- 
ness needs to speed things up is some 
system whereby red tape can be elim- 
inated and decisions secured quickly. 


Substitutions Are Frequent 


Even the relatively small group of 
50 companies whose experiences are 
pooled in this report, produce good 
examples of the changes that are being 
forced in manufacturing processes. 
Aside from the substitution of basic 
materials, one for another which isn’t 
under stiff priority regulations, the big 
trend is toward simplification of lines. 
Companies are cutting out lower-priced 
“competitive” products, dropping odd 
sizes of pack, merchandise with cus- 
tom features, ‘‘frills.’’ 


Here is a typical batch of reports: 


“Have discontinued secondary lines or 
materials offered to meet competition, but 
have made no changes in materials or prices 
on first grade lines.” (Line: Auto acces- 
sories. ) 


“Two minor items have been discon- 
tinued.” (Line: Small tools.) 


“Have changed from steel to ‘outdoor 
type plywood, made with the hot press 
method. Our salesmen have been sold on 
the special process which makes this ply- 
wood weather resistant.’ (Line: Outdoor 
signs. ) 


“Instead of using steel and glass for de- 
mountable greenhouses, this company 1S 
now making an experimental model using 
wood framework and plastic instead ot 
glass.” 


“Have made construction changes to sav¢ 
rubber, eliminating certain parts where 12)- 
ric could be used instead. Eliminated «ll- 
white and red color in rubbers. Eliminated 
specialty items, concentrating on stap! 
(Line: Rubber products.) 
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‘Have substituted American-made prod- 
ucts in place of colors and waxes formerly 
imported from Germany.” (Line: Office 


supplies.) 


‘When glycerine is gone, will use more 


sugar.” (Line: Confectionery.) 


‘Have reduced line about one-third. Dis- 
continued use of magnesium, and curtailed 
aluminum.” (Line: Office equipment.) 


Have had to redesign numerous models 
to reduce amount of elastic and rubber.” 
(Line: Foundation garments.) 


“Discontinued three models of heating 
units because we couldn't get materials for 
them.” (Line: Oil burners.) 


“Discontinued one full line of water 
heaters and eight models of ranges due to 
shortages and priorities. Substituted porce- 
lain enamel cookers for aluminum; expect 
to have to use glass instead of Plaskon 
for handles.”” (Line: Electric appliances.) 


‘Changed from stainless steel to enam- 
eled sheet steel.” (Line: Electric appli- 
ances. ) 


“Changed from aluminum to brass eye- 
lets.” (Lines: Shoes.) 


“Have had to use reclaimed rubber for 
many of our civilian products, and its use 
has taken considerable explanation to the 
trade, to persuade jobbers that goods are 
durable and of good value though made of 
what is regarded as lower grade rubber.” 
(Line: Industrial and consumer rubber 
products. ) 


“Company has made no substitutions of 
manufacturing materials, although OPM 
has put the lid on copper to the extent that 
it will seriously affect output of plated 
silverware. Plated ware requires use of a 
large percentage of copper. OPM now 
allows only 50% as much copper as com- 
pany used in corresponding period of 1940. 
After January 1, if modifications are not 
secured, plated silverware manufacture will 
be sharply cut or possibly eliminated. Com- 
pany has copper stored, but is not allowed 
to use it excepting in quantities allotted 
to the industry. OPM allows, and will 
allow, enough copper for sterling silver 
manufacture.’ (Line: Silverware.) 


Changes in Packaging 


Packaging will undoubtedly under- 
go tremendous further changes in 
1942. As early as April of this year, 
many manufacturers whose representa- 
tives attended the Packaging Confer- 
ence of the American Management 
Associaton were trying to look forward 
to troubles arising out of the shortage 
of foils, cork, tubes, corrugated mate- 
tial, and other package materials and 
accessories, 

Here are a few of the changes re- 
ported in this survey: 


crating of finished products, now 


using lumber instead of fibreboard.” (Line: 
Sign: ) 

Have made return of steel drums used 
for some of our products, mandatory, so 
no replacements will be required.” (Line: 


Industrial paint and finish products.) 


“ave substituted a shipping container 
holding ten five-Ib. cans for one holding 
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four five-lb. cans, to 
(Line: Food.) 


save cardboard.”’ 


“Using lighter weight cardboard, plainer 
waxed papers in place of foil.’” (Line: Con- 
fectionery. ) 


“Putting six dozen in one case instead 
of one dozen, to save corrugated.” 


“Eliminated one-dozen size cases, small 
cans and bottles.” (Line: Food.) 


“Eliminated cellophane, changed bottle 
closures, substituted wood for cartons.” 
(Line: Drugs.) 


“Replaced some steel containers with 
wooden ones.’ (Line: Paint.) 


‘Now using containers with paper labels 
instead of lithographed cans.” (Line: 
Household products.) 


“Changed from acetate sheet boxes to 
boxboard.”” (Line: Shoes.) 


“Eliminated slow-selling small containers. 
Eliminated completely lithographed cartons 
in favor of cartons carrying only company 
mame and address. This move does away 
with the need for purchasing hundreds of 
carton types of exactly the same size, but 
carrying different product imprints, in favor 
of the single company imprint with blank 
space left for contents stenciling.” (Line: 
Soda fountain equipment and supplies.) 


“A voluntary 
of glass. 
glass.” 


change to greater use 
Half our total pack is now in 
(Line: Egg and poultry products.) 


Package Changes to Come 


About 36% of the companies polled 
expect more package changes in the 
next six months. Many say frankly 
that they don’t yet know what they’ re 
going to be using—but that they are 
relying on their suppliers to work out 
satisfactory substitutes. 

Some of the comments in this con- 
nection: 

“Expect to have to use fibre cases of 
lighter board construction; bags carrying 


less in the way of ‘bleached’ features; cans 
of lighter construction and lower content 
of tin plate; closures of unknown construc- 
tion for foil and cork.’ (Line: Soda foun- 
tain equipment and supplies.) 


“Expect even wider use of glass, and use 
of wood instead of fibreboard for packing 
cases.” (Line: Eggs and poultry products.) 


“Shortage looms in flannel bags and rolls. 
Have not yet experimented with substi- 
tute.”” (Line: Silverware.) 

“Expect to use terne plate instead of 
bright metal cans.” (Line: Paint.) 


“Will change sizes and lighten all box 
stocks.” (Line: Shoes.) 


“It seems to be the general trend in our 
business to go to lightweight glass containers, 
and due to the shortage in corrugated and 
fibre material, something will have to be 
done about changing of cases, although at 
this time it is difficult to say just what sub- 
stitution can be made.” (Line: Foods.) 


Salesmen in 1942 


Only six companies in this group 
indicated intentions of curtailing the 
sales force in 1942. Over 60% will 
operate with the same number of men, 
a quarter will add more men. Aggres- 
sive companies everywhere are aware 
of the tremendous expense that would 
be involved in rebuilding a trained 
sales force when we again reach a 
buyers’ market—aware, too, of what 
the time lag occasioned by such a re- 
building would do to their competitive 
standing. In some companies drastic 
measures are being taken to preserve 
the sales organization. 

A single good example: Aluminum 
Goods Manufacturing Co. has put its 
salesmen to work selling non-com- 
peting lines which sell to the same 
market. Obviously, for such an or- 
ganization, there wasn’t any single line 
with sufficient volume to supplant nor- 
mal business, Consequently several 
lines have been obtained, some only in 
certain territories, others for only cer- 
tain classes of trade. 

One such line now being sold by 
the Aluminum Goods sales force is 
oiled silk products made by the Blos- 
som Manufacturing Co. 

Says Walter F. Bugenhagen, vice- 
president in charge of sales for Alu- 
minum Goods Manufacturing Co., “It 
is obvious that it is advantageous to us 
and to our customers to keep our ex- 
perienced selling organization intact. 
We also believe that our loss will 
prove a decided gain to the manufac- 
turers we represent because it offers an 
unusual opportunity for them to obtain 
distribution in certain territories or 
classes of trade they do not now enjoy. 

“In addition, our sales representa- 
tives will be supervised and directed 
to fulfill our obligation to render the 
same conscientious and complete mer- 
chandising service that they have been 
trained to give as aluminum utensil 
salesmen, thus increasing greatly the 


promotional activity of these lines, im 
proving store displays, and developing 
more aggressive sales effort. 

“While this effort is still in process 
of development, results so far are en 
couraging and the salesmen are highly 
enthusiastic about the opportunity 
growing out of the new product lines.’’ 

Meanwhile, the Mirro name will be 
kept before the public through institu- 
tional type advertising in women’s 
magazines. 

One company is shaking up terri- 
tories and re-assigning the sales force 
so the efforts of the men can be trans- 
ferred to a secondary line (of a dif- 
ferent market pattern) which now 
assumes major importance because the 
big volume line may have to be 
dropped entirely within a few months. 
A chemical company is oversold, but 
keeps its men busy by asking them to 
gather data about defense uses of their 
products. Still another company has 
called all but one of its salesmen in 
and put them to work in the faccory— 
from which source they came origi- 
nally, 


Advertising in 1942 


Seventy per cent of the firms inter- 
viewed will spend as much or more 
for advertising in 1942 as in 1941— 
specifically, 40% will spend more, 
30% the same. Only six companies 
out of the remainder will spend less— 
the others say that they do not yet 
know what their budgets will be. 

One company will treble its adver- 
tising, another will double it, but the 
increases reported range mostly be- 
tween 10 and 30%. (The one 
trebling its advertising is introducing 
new products.) 

“Indications are that we'll have to 
fight for both raw materials and sales 
in 1942,” says one executive laconi- 
cally. 


Books Recommended 
for Marketing Men 


“How to Work with People: Scientific 
Methods of Securing Co-operation,” by 
Sumner Harwood. Published by Cambridge 
Analytical Services, Cambridge, Mass. Price 
$2.50. 

"Successful Mail Selling,” by H. P. Pres- 
ton. Published by Ronald Press Co., N. Y. 
Price $3. 

“More Business,” published by Zell Prod- 
ucts Corp., N. Y. Price $1. 

“How to Appraise Sales Personnel,” by 
Verne Steward. Published by Verne Stew- 
ard & Associates, Los Angeles. Price $1. 

"Informative Selling,” published by Na- 
tional Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc., 
N. Y. Price $1. 

“IT Live on Air,” by Schechter and An- 
thony. Published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., N. Y. Price $3.75. 

Men and Volts,’ by J. W. Hammond. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Co., N. Y- 
Price $2.50. 
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HOw “Tell 
advertising 
works TOAT 


Don’t want orders? ‘Then change your 
advertising objective. 

But you must still tell ALL 
that 1s necessary to attain that objective! 


When “Tell All” was written, ’most everybody's advertising 
objective was to get orders. Today, ‘though you may be 
swamped with unfilled orders, the definition of good TELL 
ALL advertising remains unchanged. 


All that is changed is the objective ! 
“Oversold” manufacturers by the score are giving their busi- 
ness paper advertising a real chore to do today. They have 
changed the objective of their advertising from the creation 
of orders to the solution of some current customer-relations 
problem. They make profitable use of the opportunity that 
advertising offers as a vehicle of communication; a means of 
transmitting any important message to customers and pros- 
pects, quickly, economically, and accurately! 


They still make it useful 
One characteristic of successful advertising has always been 
its usefulness to the reader. In the good ol’ depression days, 
your advertising nearly busted its chin strap trying to sell by 
helping your prospect apply the benefits of your product to 
the solution of some job problem. Today, if you can’t help 
him by selling him, you have to find some other way to be 
helpful. How else can you hold his good will? No, advertising 
hasn't changed. It still gives you the opportunity to help your- 
self by helping your customers and prospects. 


What do you know that will help? 
Your company probably possesses a lot of information that 
could help your trade solve some of its new problems. But 
before you can pass along specific and useful suggestions, 
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The Associated Business Papers 
Room 2730—369 Lexington Ave., N.Y. C. 


_) “USEFUL ADVERTISING NEEDS NO 
DEFENDERS!”’ Leaflet: Describes the 
Please send me the A.8.P. advertising advertising opportunity created by cus- 


aids checked. 


Ce a FI ise ccc csicsnpereoten ee 


“TELL ALL” 


FROM PAGE 3 OF 


should be ” 
ctive, and § ° be 
minded reader ny 4 
i jective. 
t able you to attain that objecti 
wtoen 


you'll probably have to get out and visit with your customers 
to find out what hurts the most. 


Here, for example, are some of the things that business paper 
readers have said when questioned by advertisers who wanted 
to make their advertising objectives valid under today’s cen- 
ditions: 


A Retailer: “// a manufacturer can’t replenish our stock, the 
least he can do is tell us why, what he plans to do about it, and 
what we can tell consumers in the meantime.” 


A Factory Foreman: “TJ/ic next best thing to getting new 
machines is getting ideas for short-cuts, speed-ups, and ways to 
increase the capacity and efficiency of present equipment.” 


A Jobber: “When a manufacturer has to simplify his line by 
cutting the lowest-priced group, we want to know all of the rea 
sons why the higher-priced line is worth the difference.” 


A Dealer: “Many manufacturers are using substitule materials 
for some parts. Frequently the substitute is better. When that’s 
the case, we'd like to know about it so that we can sell it as a 
feature rather than as a make-shift. If the substitute isn’t as good, 
what are we supposed to say then?” 


A Production Head: “IVe face many new problems today that 
our suppliers can help us solve. Training new machine operators 
is one of them.” 


And so it goes. Those typical pleas from the business paper 
readers may not fit your case, but they will give you some idea 
of what you will find out when you go out to find out what. 
you can do to help. , 


“How To Find Out What To Say In Your 
Business Paper Advertising Today” 


That is the title of a forthcoming A.B.P. booklet which will 
describe how advertising is being used to solve current prob- 
lems and at the same time expand future markets. If you will 
return the coupon, it will be sent to you just as soon as it is 
off the press. But in the meantime, visit with some of your 
customers and prospects, and find at least one thing that you 
can do right now to help yourself by helping them. 


tomers’ problems. 


_) “HOW TO ADVERTISE PROFITABLY 
TODAY” Leafiet: Tells what todoif what 
you have to say is too long for an ad. 


_) “ADVERTISING THAT WORKS 
TODAY, BUILDS FUTURE BUSINESS, 
TOO” Leaflet: Tells of the automatic 
future benefits of currently useful ad- 
vertising. 


() “HOW TO FIND OUT WHAT TO 
SAY IN YOUR BUSINESS PAPER AD- 
VERTISING TODAY” Described above, 


ready soon. 


“8 more 


version : 
shipping-days till Christmas.” 
* * # 


Expressman’s 


And shipping brings up the matter 
of shortages in civilian goods. Cur- 
rent practice, I hear, is to cancel back 
orders, let the customer reorder any- 
thing undelivered, and repeat until he 
either gets it or gives up. 

es « 

So far, I haven't been able to get 
anywhere with one I’ve been saving: 
“Crimea doesn’t pay.” 

es © 

Before Scotch cellulose tape came 
into general use, I was accustomed to 
buy a transparent gummed paper with 
the highly descriptive name, “Styk- 
Um-Phast,”’ I think it was the slogan 
which got me: ‘“Mends Anything But 
a Broken Heart.” 

k 


* * 
“These brands identify fresher, 
juicier veal.” —Headline. Than what? 
os = 


“How to ‘ring’ a wedding belle,” 

puns Kreml. Hair, hair! 
* * * 

Every time I write “National De- 
fense” into a piece of copy, I have a 
feeling that it’s on the lady-finger side, 
somehow soft and ineffectual. It lacks 
the gutty quality to galvanize, has no 
spark-plug characteristic to start the 
blood swift-coursing, to arouse that 
up-and-at-’em spirit of Concord and 
Lexington. 

* ok * 

No, I haven't a better suggestion at 
the moment, if that’s what you're 
thinking. 

* oe x 

I was reading a speech by an elec- 
trical engineer, in which he says that 
“O. P. M.” stands for “O promise 
me. 

* * * 

Adolf has learned by now that, 
while “Russia” rimes with ‘“mush-a,” 
the similarity ends there. It may well 
be the biggest single blunder the 
paperhanger has made. 

*¢e 

Condensed name for a dentifrice: 

B4DK. 
=. 

RCA-Victor does a nice job of fit- 
ting copy to the medium. In a New 
Yorker spread, a flapjack artist sits 
gloomily at the window of a cafe 
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watching a pancake brown around the 

edges. Caption: ‘‘He’s been despond- 

ent ever since he saw the new RCA- 

Victrola which plays records on both 

sides without turning them over!” 
es 

Stopper by Cannon Sheets: ‘‘I was 
a dope to tell!” 

6. * 

Now that ASCA: and the webs 
have signed a nine-year truce, the 
corny ballads of Grandpappy’s day can 
go back into mothballs. 

* * * 

“Cobra by Weil,” reads a perfume 
poster in a smart weekly. Look to 
Weil's for wiles, in other words. 

* * 

A few pages farther on, there is 
another poster for a perfume by Len- 
theric with the laconic label, ‘Antici- 
pation.” 

* * * 

Corday approaches the primrose 
path with one called “Possession.” 
Let’s see now. We have Cobra, Antici- 
pation, Possession, Surrender, My Sin, 
and Tabu on the boudoir side, and 
Orchis, Lavender, Ideal, Emeraude, 
Russia Leather, and Apple Blossom on 
the side of the inno-scents. Sex of 
one and half-a-dozen of another, if I 
know what I’m saying, and I probably 
don't. 

* * * 

“Babies don’t have bad breath,” 
says a Colgate ad. They don’t drink 
Martinis containing pearl onions, 
either. 

* oo  * 

Just about now, copywriters and 
artists are racking their costards to 
produce something original for their 
personal Christmas cards. And when 
we survey the result about the time 
the bundle arrives from the printer, 
we usually conclude that maybe we 
tried too hard and that it ain’t funny, 
McGee. 

* ok * 

I wonder why they don’t advertise 
Garrett’s Virginia Dare as “the first 
white wine born in a Garrett.” 

es 2 8 

That was a well-conceived color 
page for the Lincoln-Zephyr, headed: 
“The Feel of Flight,’ with two gulls 
wheeling through what is poetically, if 
redundantly, known as the cerulean 
blue. 


Few phonograph ads will beat the 
force and simplicity of the old F. Wal- 
lis Armstrong series, where Enrico 
Caruso stood beside a large Red Seal 
Record, with this headline in good old 
Cheltenham Bold: ‘Both are Caruso.” 
* ok 


If G-E is successful with its new 
“Automatic Blanket,” the postcards we 
get from the mountains next Summer 
may read: “Sleeping under electric 
blankets every night.” 

eo. s 

oe is having a new vogue, 
I read. There’s something for com- 
mercial announcers to shoot at. Get 
that old mesmeric touch into the voice 
and watch the box-tops come tum- 
bling in. 

* * * 

“You invite good talk when you 
serve folks wine,” headlines the Wine 
Advisory Board. And if you uncork 
enough of it, you invite some corking 
stories. 

* ok 

“Hay-Fever Victims Seen Unfit for 
Army.’’—Headline. Every war-cloud 
has a silver-nitrate lining, huh, Fel- 
lows? 


a 
Luden’s Cough Drops are “medi- 
cated for Sandpaper Throat.” Which 
reminds me of an old advertising gag. 
We used to say that Emery shirts were 
for “rough” necks. Just a gag. They 
were fine shirts. 
* * 
Slogan for Atlas: ‘Get a load of 
this!”’ 
* ok OF 
And Urban, the Armorer, was obvi- 
ously a blade from the city. 
~ oe 


Joe Winters informs me that the 
National Catechetic Congress of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
convened in Philadelphia last month. 
How would you like to stay after 


school and write that alliterative 
mouthful 500 times ? 
* * * 
Tip to male models: When the 


scene calls for a pipe, put some tobacco 
in it. An empty pipe dangling on 
your nether dentures gives you that 
posed look. 

a 

There’s sound psychology in the 

Navy E-for-Excellence pennant. Most 
of us are suckers for badges. Give 4 
doorman an admiral’s uniform and a 
traffic-cop’s whistle and you can hir 
him for coffee and doughnuts. 

* ok x 


And now, from the bottom of m; 
heart—and page—I wish you all th 
Merriest Christmas you can _possibl\ 
manage in a mad world. 

T. HARRY THOMPSO* 
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—Says the A. B. C., into City, Suburban, 
and Country. Here are the circulation fig- 
ures for Chicago evening newspapers from 
the Publishers’ Statements for the period. 
ending Sept. 30, 1941. 


Note the gain of The TIMES in all areas 
over the same period a year ago. Note the 
increased dominance of The TIMES within 
the 40-mile radius. 


Make The TIMES your FIRST buy in 
Chicago—it’s available at the lowest milline 
for evening newspapers in U. S. 
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Try the West 


THEN ADD THE REST... 


/ There’s an easy way to pre-test coast- 


to-coast radio... 


—to learn beforehand how network advertising will 


work for you. 
—to predetermine your new program’s audiences 


and sales effectiveness...to check copy appeals, 


offers, merchandising. 


HOW ? Pre-test your campaign in"'Test Tube 
Land” —over the Columbia Pacific Network. 


Only on the Pacific Coast can you find a// 8 factors 


indispensable for proving every detail of your new 


alll 


Then, when you have thoroughly tested your 


radio advertising campaign. 


program —at only one-tenth of full nation-wide 
time-costs! — you can go coast-to-coast at the flip 


of a switch, sure of success from the start. 


Only place where all 8 
necessary radio testing 
factors are combined: 


Isolated regional market 
Set apart sales-wise by 
Continental Divide. 


All listener types 
Every income group — 
in city and farm. 


Regular sales reports 


By A. C. Nielsen & Co. and 
Facts Consolidated. 


No waste circulation 
Continental Divide isolates 
radio coverage, too. 


Networks in miniature 


All carry full-time coast-to- 
coast schedules. 


Monthly audience reports 
C. E. Hooper “Pacific” 
ratings. 


Hollywood production 
Nation’s second coast-to- 
coast production center. 


Economy 
One-tenth the time-cost of 
full nation-wide network. 


A DIVISION OF THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


Palace Hotel, San Francisco—Columbia Square, Los Angelese Represented nationally by 
RADIO SALES with offices located in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and Charlotte 
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Advertising Campaigns 
(Continued from page 21) 


ade Eight o’Clock the nation’s first 
hoice by millions and millions of 
pounds . . . Far outsells any other 
brand of coffee in America.” 

Paris & Peart, N. Y. agency in 
charge, reports that the series will con- 
tinue through March. 

By this year’s end A & P will have 
spent some $5,000,000, or about $1,- 
000,000 more than in 1940, for news- 
paper advertising. Several hundred 
papers are used by its various divi- 
sions. Moreover, the company began 
its first full-line magazine campaign 
last Fall and its largest spot program 
on 75 radio stations for Bokar, Fight 
o’Clock and Red Circle coffees. 

Chase and Sanborn (Standard 
Brands, N. Y.) proclaims in some 30 
newspapers in and around New York, 
“Charlie McCarthy is phoning thou- 
sands of homes now to ask, ‘Is Chase 
and Sanborn’s new coffee in the Vacu- 
um Can the best you ever tasted?’ .. . 
We will pay you $5 for your opinion, 
favorable or unfavorable, if you can 
answer our questions when we phone.” 

According to Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
N. Y. agency in charge, the new cof- 
fee has been introduced only to Chi- 
cago and Gotham as yet. Plans for 
other markets are undetermined. 


Apologies Extended 


In the issue of November 1 under 
the title, “Uncle Sam Wants You,” 
this department stated that the U. S. 
Marine Corps had commissioned J. 
Walter Thompson, N. Y. agency, to 
make a survey on the best methods 
of increasing Leatherneck enlistments, 
and ‘A campaign in paid space will 
follow.”” The latter statement is in- 
correct. 

Robert L. Denig, Brigadier General, 
U. S. Marine Corps. (Ret.), advises 
SM that the Corps “at the present 
time is not contemplating a paid space 
campaign.” 

* * 

In the issue of December 1 under 
the title “Flowing Bowls’, the agency 
for Calvert Distillers Corp. was given 
as Erwin, Wasey. Calvert's agency is 
Lennen & Mitchell, N. Y. 


none Beans 


J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, is 
play aad up its four varieties of oven- 
d beans this month. Some 454 
newspapers plus a double-page spread 
in the Saturday Evening Post will 
carry the story. Outdoor posters in 
some markets supplement. Point of 
sai: displays show the food value of 
baled beans in iron, calcium, etc. 
Aysncy: Maxon, N. Y. 
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THAT SOMETHING 


There's some special quality that makes men 
and markets alike outstanding. 


Those seven unshorn locks were the "extra 
something” that gave Samson his tremendous 
power. 


The four neighboring communities (Water- 
vliet, Green Island, Cohoes and Waterford) in its 
A.B. C. City Zone are Troy's ''extra something, "' 
supplying additional purchasing power to. push ac- 
tual retail sales here to major market proportions 
of $44,624,000 annually. 


Cultivating a larger share of this important sales 
volume is easy and economical. One medium, The 
Record Newspapers, provides complete coverage. 
The city's sole dailies have a single rate of only I2¢ 
perline. In Troy youcan co the complete job for. 
less than in any other major NewYork State market. _ 


THE 
RECORD 


newsparers |THE TIMES RECORD 


THE TROY RECORD CO 


J A. VIGER, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


THE TROY RECORD 
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Seven Easy Ways to Waste Money 
in Planning Your Store Displays 


Sure—there are lots of frills you can eliminate—lots of corners 


you can cut—to get the price of a display down to bedrock. But 


if you don’t do your simplifying with a full knowledge of the 


fundamentals of what makes a traffic stopper, you'll come out not 


with a dynamic salesmaker, but a static museum piece. 


BY FRANCIS 


HE one most important factor 

that is totally overlooked by the 

Fundamentalists of Display who 

insist most vociferously on ‘‘ty- 
ing up with the campaign at the point 
of sale’’ is the distinct difference— 
both physical and psychological—be- 
tween the media that they seek to link 
up at that vital point of sale. 

Let's see what happens to a perfectly 
legitimate, valuable and even highly 
effective advertising idea, and how and 
where it can easily go haywire between 
the advertising page and the counter 
or the window. 

Let’s assume that it is based on full 
dress marketing research; that a large 
number of intelligent—even brilliant 

—minds have toiled on it and have 
ultimately evolved an illustrative and 
copy slant that is a great success in 
color in the Satevepost and its fellow 
“slicks,” and goes over big in black- 
and-white in newspapers and trade 
journals, But when it reaches the store 
and window—plop!—it has all the 
bounce and verve and effectiveness of 
a dud tennis ball bursting at the seams. 

What has happened? What has dis- 
sipated the initial energy—the “muzzle 
velocity" —of what seemed like a suffi- 
ciently explosive idea to carry through 
clean to the target of the retail sale? 

Simply this: The swell illustrative 
slant or trick headline that scored so 
heavily when held close to the eye on 
the printed page and adequately ex- 
plained by 50 to 500 (or more) words 
of shrewdly written text, meets an en- 
tirely different set of conditions in the 
store—or, especially, the window, 

The leisurely scanning of printed 
pages becomes the casual glance of the 
passerby. And the visual distance 
from your message to the eye changes 
from a few inches to the depth of a 
window, the width of a sidewalk. the 
length of a crowded store. 

Under such conditions, do you be- 
lieve that you can blithely tell the 
production department or purchasing 
department—depending on whether 
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the agency or the advertiser does the 
buying—to take that piece of art work 
which has already done duty in all the 
“major media” and call in umpteen 
assorted lithographers to bid? 

The “‘bidding-bee” might result in 
some rather remarkable exhibitions 
of pencil-sharpening — especially if 
spurred on by adroit hints of how 
much better the next outfit would do. 
But it will never be a substitute for 
an intelligent analysis of the particular 
requirements of the medium and how 
they can be most effectively met—even 
at the cost of scrapping some very ex- 
pensive art work intended for an 
entirely different medium and chang- 
ing the cherished policy of a presum- 
ably Scotch purchasing man. 


He'll bury his nose in a magazine to read 
the small type in your advertisement .. . 


What actually happens—if not in 
nine cases out of ten, at least peri- 
lously near it? Here are some of the 
popular, but hardly latest model sug- 
gestions that the bare mention of a 
“tie-up at the point of sale” will in- 
evitably bring forth: 


How about a blow-up of our ad? 


Most probably it 7s a swell ad and 
the engraver did a noble four-color 
job of the illustration in 120-line or 
133-line screen. But did you ever see 


how coarse and spotty that same cut 
looks when blown up? 

And did you ever try to picture th 
public eagerly gluing its collective nos« 
to the window to try to make out the 
message of that nice block of type 
under the illustration—or what was a 
nice block of type on the original 
reading-size page? 

So let’s assume that Optimist No. 1 
is voted down with much éclat (which, 
unfortunately, does not always hap- 
pen). 

Then another optimist will almost 
surely pipe up with: 


Why not make up a three-panel 
screen? 


Whoever invented this neat litth 
substitute for an idea was undoubtedly 
motivated by two urges—both of 
Scotch origin—although I fail to see 
why such a sensible people should be 
saddled with the responsibility for all 
small-time, shortsighted, penny-wise 
economies. 

One was certainly the jackdaw re- 
luctance to discard a piece of art work, 
even though it had already been 
worked until it was dog tired. Another 
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But he won't press it against a window 
to read that same copy in a display. 


was the brilliant discovery that by 
folding in the two “wings,” it, could 
be shipped in a smaller container. To 
which might also be added the fond 
hope (doomed, usually, to disappoint- 
ment) that the display would stand 
up in the window without an easel. 

At all events, the inventor or dis- 
coverer must have used a triple tomb- 
stone for a model, judging by ‘he 
usual shape—and results, Because 
there are few devices so deadening ‘0 
interest as the monotonously regi'at 
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IT TOOK A YEARS TO MAKE THIS SALE 


BUT, BROTHER, The “Bonus” 
Is Worth The Wait! 


say 


Yes, it takes 8 long years to perfect one single 
drop of ANCIENT AGE! That is because this 
de luxe blend of mellowed straight whiskey is 
aged-in-the-wood just twice as long as most 
whiskies. But if you don’t think those extra 
Flavor Years” are worth the waiting, just treat 
yourself to a taste of this Luxury Whiskey. 
You'll agree it's blessed with the most grand 


and glorious flavor that ever graced a glass. 


THE WHISKEY OF THE “FLAVOR YEARS” 


A de luxe blended straight whiskey, 
86 proof. The straight whiskies in 
this product are EIGHT YEARS OLD. 


Yllo wattedlle al) yews dd 


Kentucky straight Bourbon Whiskey. 5 years old. 
90 proof. Schenley Distillers Corp., New York City. 
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“We believe we can show 
you that you can save money 
and serve your markets 
hetter by making 


a , . 
your Southeastern 


sales and distributing center. .’” 


says 
JOHN L.MORRIS 


Director of the Indus- 
trial Bureau of the 
Jacksonville, Florida, 
Chamber of Com- 4 
merce. y 


Le 


v 


INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 


On request a special individual sur- 
vey will be made under Mr. Morris’ 
experienced supervision. This detailed 
survey will give you the exact facts 
concerning the advantages Jackson- 
ville offers you as the location for your 
Southeastern sales offices, distribu- 
tion units, plant or branch plant. 

If the study shows that Jackson- 
ville does not offer some marked ad- 
vantage, we will say so frankly. No 
cost or obligation is involved .. . 
Simply describe your product, your 
methods and your markets. All cor- 
respondence will be kept strictly con- 
fidential. 


hr) Transportation Facilities 


Four trunk-line railroads, deep 
water harbor with regular sailings to 
South American, Atlantic, Gulf and 
Pacific ports. Trunk-line air service 
north, west, south. Favorable freight 
rates. 


ir) Warehousing and Distribution 


1,600,000 square feet of storage 
warehouse space, mostly close to port 
terminals. Miles of good warehouse 
sites with rail or harbor frontage. 


i) Market 


1,200,000 consumers within 150 
mile radius; nearly 10,000,000 in rich 
Southeastern area. Numerous huge 
camps and defense projects are most 
economically served from Jacksonville. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
Dept. 53 Chamber of Commerce 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Please send me: 


Information about 


| Copy of your file-size industrial folder “Industry 
Southward Ho!” 


Address 
City 


lish for FREE 
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A tombstone must have inspired the first 
three-panel screen. 


outline of the typical three-panel 
screen. 

But hardly is this suggestion taken 
under advisement than up pops an 
even more hard-boiled ‘economist’ 
with: 


Why not cut out the cut-out? 


Dies cost money and diet-cutting 
costs money—although both are gener- 
ally as greatly exaggerated as the well 
known report of Mr, Clemens’ death. 
What, of course, will never in this 
world occur to our gay nickel-squeezer 
is that what he’s paying for is not so 
much area of cardboard and paper or 
sO many impressions or tons of ink, 
but so many people who will give your 
display in the window more than a 
passing glance. 

And if there is one sure way to dis- 
courage people’s glances from linger- 
ing on your message, it is to put a 
nice, regular square or oblong of card- 
board where it will merge into the 
back wall or background of your win- 
dow. Both in show windows and in 
show business, it is a truism learned 
long ago that a flat, square picture re- 
mains just a picture, but when it is 
cut out—especially in more than one 
plane—it becomes more like /ife, 
actuality. 

So if you can lift a display from 
being just an inert background into 
lively reality, by spending just a little 
more on dies and die-cutting, you 
would be cutting down results far 
more than costs by “cutting out the 
cut-out.” 

But there is still another reason— 
and an equally practical reason—why 
it would not do your display any too 
much good to accept the equally 
inevitable: 


Oh, let’s forget about a third 

dimension! 

All right—why should you spend 
the slight additional sum that would 
give you what is currently misnamed 
a “dimensional” display—as if any 
picture or message, to be visible at all, 


did not have to have at least two 
dimensions? 

But this is a brass-bound, copper 
riveted fact—if we can get a prioritie 
ruling to use those metals: All th 
merchandise in a window that com 
petes with your display for the pas 
serby’s attention must have a third 
dimension, So, in order to win th: 
attention, your display must hav 
either an actual third dimension, o: 
the illusion of a third dimension that 
cut-out and multiplane construction 
impart to either stage settings or ‘‘card- 
board” in the windows. 

If advertisers would only amperes 
this kinship between the problems of 
the stage or screen and the window, 
they would be far closer to the objec- 
tive of putting on a better show in the 
show window. 

All this would seem to be conclu- 
sive. But do you think, for a split 
second, that our die-hard “economist” 
—and there is sure to be one in every 
advertising or sales organization—is 
anywhere near through? No, indeed! 
He still has a few arrows in his quiver. 

For instance, here is one of his last- 
gasp suggestions: 


How about cutting down the size? 


Right enough, he has some heavy 
arguments to back his thesis. Aren't 
so many dealers jamming their win- 
dows with merchandise nowadays, 
with little room for display cards? 
Aren't a lot of dealers putting in com- 
bination windows of ‘‘related” mer- 
chandise—which is just as likely to be 
highly wnrelated? Isn't the tendency, 
following the lead of chain stores, ot 
to give fall windows to any one item? 

True enough—pbut only partially 
true, because even the syndicate stores 
have learned that it is desirable to 
have a central idea, a ‘focusing point” 
for attention in a window. 

It is only elementary figuring that 
the larger, more easily seen and com- 
prehended the main piece in a display, 
the farther, faster it will be seen, and 
by just that many more people, So 
it’s equally primer reasoning that the 
more people who see your on 
the more chances you have to sell. 

Does this discourage Mr. Econo- 
mist? No, sir! Here comes another 
“economy” : 


Why have six or eight colors? 


To be sure, four-color process in 
letterpress, or in deep-etch offset, will 
reproduce almost anything on a small 
magazine page, or catalog insert 
mailing piece. But with far greatc 
areas to cover and the heavier, mo 
greasy lithographic inks to use in ‘¢- 
production, you need half again 
many or double the number of color: 
for the brilliance, depth, “posi< 
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punch” that a display must have to 
“carry” across a sidewalk or the length 
of a store—or to have the visual im- 
pact that will ‘‘stop” the indifferent 
passing eye. 


Let’s use a lighter mounting board! 


There #5 a tendency on the part 
of some advertisers to specify entirely 
too heavy board, say 100 point where 
75 point would be amply strong 
enough, forgetting that cardboard is 
not steel and will warp somewhat, no 
matter how thick it is. 

But the reverse tendency is respon- 
sible for many displays in windows 
giving the aspect of a full-rigged 
ship's mainsail before a favoring 
breeze. 

Properly backed, rightly constructed, 
and sufficiently seasoned—if some pro- 
crastinating executive does not put off 
a decision or an okay until the display 
is “wanted a, relatively 
light board will do satisfactory service 
for any reasonable length of time. 
But beware of paring down the weight 
of your mount board until the first wet 
spell will warp your display into a 
lifelike semblance of a well-fed alder- 
man’s vest! 

To wind up, let me make this point 
clear: What I have said need not and 
does not mean that there should be 
any change in a truly fundamental and 
sound selling slant or idea—only in 
its mode of expression. If you will 
only bear these fundamentals in mind, 
your point of sale effort is bound to 
bear fruit: 


Make the display idea simple 
enough so that it can be grasped 
on the run. 


Make the display illustration /arge 
enough so that it “carries’’ across 
the street, if necessary. 


3. Make the action or expression vivid 
enough so that it arrests interest in 
the most casual glance, 


Plastic Shoe Sole 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
has brought out a plastic shoe sole called 
Neolite. This is made possible by the use 
ot Pliolite as a synthetic resin—the same 
resin used in bullet-sealing gas tanks, in 
football helmets and in numerous other 
products. 

Neolite, it is claimed, has wearing ability 

at least double that of leather, a tenacious 
quality of retaining its shape, is waterproof 
and slip-resistant. In addition, it is as light 
as leather and “adds new comfort in 
walking.” 
‘atroduced to principal manufacturers of 
's dress shoes about a month ago, some 
» of such factories have already made 
up sample shoes with the new soles. Re- 
tailers, also, indicate there is a definite de- 
mond for this product. 
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wr limned against the sun, a 
giant United Mainliner soars 
over the Main Line Airway, the 
Business Route of the Nation. 
Before day is done, sixty-two lux- 
urious United ships of the air will 
travel some 80,000 miles — the busiest 
schedules in United history! 


ot 
am 


over the Business Route of the Nation! 


United’s Main Line Airway follows 
the path of the pony express and the 
first transcontinental railroad. It is the 
central, direct way east and west —a 
super-skyway linking the great cities, 
chief industries and defense plants of 
the nation. 

Because United goes where busi- 
ness is, business goes United! 

Take to the Business Route today. 
The Main Line sky is open to you 
all year round! 


UNITED AIR LINES 


‘ Year round, the Main Line Airway , 


mrymim for passengers, mail and express 
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Dealer, Consumer Education Takes 


Sag Out of Cigar Sales Curve 


Instead of sliding helplessly down the skids to oblivion, the 


Cigar Institute of America is today acting with vigor. Its 


campaign, based on extensive research among male smokers, 


is not super-size but it is effectually reversing a trend. 


HE nation’s per capita con- 

sumption of cigars, between 

1920 and 1940, was almost cut 

in half—from 78 to 40 cigars 
a year. Total sales of American-made 
cigars in this period declined from 
about 814 to about 514 billion units 
a year, 

On either basis, the trend was pretty 
bad. Unless something were done 
about it, the cigar industry—one of 
the oldest in America—might rapidly 
approach nil. 

From 1920 until the bottom of the 
depression, about 1932, cigar consump- 
tion followed purchasing power rather 
closely. When men made a bit more 
money, it seems, they bought more 
cigars. And vice versa. 

But after 1932, when purchasing 
power went up again, cigar consump- 
tion failed to rise. Obviously, some- 
thing more than money was needed. 

Perhaps, this year, that “‘something” 
has been found. 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1940, sales of American-made cigars 
totaled 5,293,619,374 units. In the 
fiscal year ended last June 30, cigar 
volume was 5,527,821,292—a gain of 

And in September, 1941, sales rose 
6.38%, to a total of 506,070,675, as 
compared with — 1940. The 
biggest gain in this period—45.37% 
—was made by cigars retailing for 
more than 20 cents. Although more 
than 87% of the industry’s unit vol- 
ume was still being done in cigars 
retailing for five cents and less, the 
gain in this classification was only 
5.82%. The present trend indicates 
not only more sales but more profitable 
sales. 

For the calendar year 1941 cigar 
volume may reach six billion. This 
would still be a long way from the 
8Y/, billion of two decades ago. It is a 
step in the right direction, however. 

The recent rapid increase in buying 
power doubtless has been partly re- 
sponsible. But even men with more 
money had to be made to want cigars. 
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“Jim, there’s a time for all things. 
Kipling was right when he said ‘a 
woman is only a woman but a good 
cigar is a smoke.’ ” 


A man may feel luxurious . 


That’s where the Cigar Institute of 
America comes in. 

The institute, representing 40 manu- 
facturers who produce about 75% of 
the total dollar volume of cigars, was 
formally launched last February 1, 
with Albert H. Gregg, New York, as 
president. 


Months of work and planning, how- 
ever, preceded this. 


In October, 1940, a representative 
committee of cigar manufacturers met 
to hear the proposals for a promotional 
campaign by the late Bert M. Nuss- 
baum, vice-president of Lambert & 
Feasley advertising agency. He pre- 
sented a formula for action, a working 
program based on the large existing 
market, if properly developed, and the 
much greater potential market, for 
cigars in all classes. 

The plan was adopted and the in- 
stitute formed, with Mr, Nussbaum as 
director. 

These proposals did mot involve a 
colossal cooperative advertising pro- 
gram, nor a high-powered public rela- 
tions effort. The proposals did involve 
—on a relatively te. budget—thor- 
ough research and consistent education 
and stimulation of salesmen, dealers 
and consumers. 

A number of the members—such as 
American Tobacco, Bayuk, Congress, 


Consolidated, Webster Eisenlohr, Gen- 
eral Cigar, Lorillard and Waitt & Bond 
—are substantial advertisers on their 
own. Cooperative advertising by the 
institute may come later. 

But first these manufacturers, who 
sell billions of cigars annually, had to 
learn more about who smokes cigars, 
and when and where, and how and 
why. 

These facts, about men, were dug 
out and presented by Miss Cureton 
Harris, market analyst. 

The charts showed that the curve of 
cigar consumption failed to rise with 
income between 1932 and 1939—indi- 
cating the need for increased cigar 
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Your Dealer Knows © 


. .. And still need be no connoiseur. 


desire. Then it was pointed out that 
although there are more cigar smokers 
in the country than is generally be- 
lieved, there are relatively few exclu- 
sive cigar smokers. 

Among smoking males, 27,528,000 
are cigarette smokers, 15,707,000 pipe 
smokers, and 14,492,000 cigar smok- 
ers. But whereas there are 14,380,000 
exclusive cigarette smokers, there are 
only 3,368,000 exclusive pipe and 
3,165,000 exclusive cigar smokers. 

The number of male smokers in the 
country is about 36,650,000. Of these 
22,900,000 live in urban and 13,750,- 
000 in rural areas. 

Throughout the country, 5,340,000 
men smoke all three forms of tobacco. 

In urban areas—including those 
who smoke two or three forms—there 
are 18,820,000 cigarette smokers, 
8,086,000 pipe smokers and 9,188,000 
cigar smokers. 

In rural areas, there are 8,708,000 
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A Bigger Box From Home- 
where the | 


This Heart—these 13 Upper Mississippi Valley states 
that have a God-given monopoly on productivity— 
forms the major farm market of the world! 
Every year, the fortunate farmers of this closely 
knit region produce more than half of the national 
farm wealth—which this year is estimated at 10 bil- 
lion, 600 million dollars—next year even more! For 


they are the farmer-financiers of America. 


And, among the Heart farm families Successful 
Farming is preferred above all other farm magazines! 
What’s more, Successful Farming guarantees real 


farm readership in a real farm market. 


Ask any Successful Farming salesman to prove 
these points to you. Ask him about Successful 
Farming’s editorial vitality—its double-duty con- 
cept of editing for farm and home—1ts ability to 
give your magazine schedule better balance be- 
tween farm and nonfarm markets. Meredith Pub- 


lishing Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 


FARMING 


Cigarette smokers, 7,621,000 pipe 
smokers, 5,304,000 cigar smokers. 

It was revealed that 28.8% of all 
urban and 70.3% of all rural cigarette 
smokers, and that 48.5% of all urban 
and 82.3% of all rural p/pe smokers 

. also smoke cigars. 

The contention that “cigar smokers 
are dying off’ the investigators found 
to be a fallacy. Of the 14,492,000 
cigar smokers in the country, about 
3,800,000 are under 30 years old; 
7,800,000, from 30 to 54, and 2,900,- 
000 over 54. 

The studies also dampen the con- 

tention that “cigar smoking is ex- 
ensive."" The average amount spent 
“ exclusive cigar smokers for cigars 
per week, they point out, is approx- 
imately $1.50. This is even less than 
each of 3,000,000 exclusive cigarette 
smokers spend weekly. 

If all non-exclusive cigar smokers 
could be persuaded to smoke one more 
cigar a day—without otherwise chang- 
ing their smoking habits, cigar sales 
today would exceed even those of the 
peak year of 1920, the manufacturers 
were told. 

Toward this ultimate objective, the 
Cigar Institute of America is carrying 
forward a two-fold program: 1. Con- 
sumer publicity, in newspapers, maga- 
zines, motion pictures, etc., and, 2. Im- 
provement of the retailer's care and 


merchandising of cigars. 

Eric Palmer, press relations director, 
is discovering and disseminating a lot 
of ‘news about cigars.” 

Some of it is statistical: “. . 
of all men smoking cigars only are in 
the $2,000 or under annual income 


. 48% 


class.”" . . . "Men in the army in 1941 
will consume 69,000,000 cigars.” . . . 
“Smoking is provided for in 80% of 
family budgets.” 

Some of it is tied in with current 
events—as when Mr. Gregg told the 
Ohio State Tobacco Association that 


“Winston Churchill's cigar is today 
the actual symbol of the British nation 
in its courage, fortitude and confidence 
of ultimate victory.” 

Some of it is historical: ‘‘Major- 
General Israel Putnam began to popu- 
larize cigars in this country in 1762.” 
. . . “General Ulysses S. Grant was 
the army’s greatest cigar devotee.” . . . 
The institute, through United States 
Senator James J. Davis of Pennsyl- 
vania, presents a certificate to De- 
muths Tobacco Shop, Lancaster, Pa., 
“conducted by the same family since 
1770.” 

Some of it is seasonal: Mr. Gregg 
tells Associated Chain Drug Stores in 
convention in New York that ‘‘ ‘Have 
a cigar!’ will be the nation’s greeting 
to Santa Claus when he pops down 
the chimney this year. . . . There will 
be more boxes of cigars in American 
homes during the holiday season than 
at any period in 10 years.”’ 

And of course there is the feminine 
slant, for women’s pages, including 
“some pointers on how to live with a 
cigar smoker and like it.” 

The institute is persuading the 
movie people that the Gables and 
Taylors look even more virile, smok- 
ing cigars. It is getting more 
cigars in the hands and mouths of 
men pictured in mewspapers and 
Magazines. 

The “trend to cigars,” the CIA tells 
SM, “has distinct sociological as well 
as economic ramifications.” 

Some 280 cigar distributors have 
become associate members of the 
Cigar Institute of America by enroll- 
ing their salesmen—totaling 3,210 in 
number—in a Cigar Boosters League, 
sponsored by the institute. Member- 
ship fee is $1 a year a salesman. 

The members work under two insti- 
tute field supervisors, Eugene Ray- 
mond and Gordon Hopf, to improve 
the merchandising of cigars by re- 


tailers. They are supplied with a 
monthly sales training organ and other 
promotional material. 

One of the Cigar Boosters’ princi- 
pal jobs is to see that cigars reach 
consumers in fresh condition. The re- 
tailers are aided in humidifying their 
cigar cases, as well as in improving 
counter displays. 

To date more than 4,000 cigar 
stores have been improved. The in- 
stitute expects to develop more than 
10,000 of such outlets, which will be 
certified as “Registered Cigar Mer- 
chants.” 


Recently, the institute produced a 
series of humorous consumer folders 
about cigar smoking, illustrated by 
O. Soglow, for distribution by re- 
tailers, and tested them in New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and 
Cincinnati. This plan is now being 
extended, 

Each issue of the C7gar Booster, 
monthly publication of the institute 
for members of the league, carries in- 
formation on the progress of the pro- 
gram and the industry, and gives 
specific suggestions for improving the 
sale of cigars. Supplements to it show 
display racks, humidifiers and other 
retailing equipment, which the insti- 
tute has found to be worth while. 

Manufacturers, distributors and re- 
tailers in the cigar industry have begun 
together to lick their mutual problem. 

Mr. Gregg and his associates think 
this is good for America, too. 

As Senator Davis said recently: 

“Winston Churchill's cigar is really 
a symbol. He measures his words and 
determines the course of an Empire 
between whiffs. . . . As we face the 
tensions and the nerve strain of this 
war-torn world, systematic means of 
relaxation and ease of body and mind 
must be found. For many, that relax- 
ation is found most readily in calm 
moments with a good cigar.” 


Albert H. Gregg, president 
of Cigar Institute of Amer- 
ica, left, explains to C. W. 
Mitchell, Washington, D. 
C., merchandising author 
ity, such tobacco facts on 
the charts as “36,650,00! 
male smokers in the U. S.” : 
3,165,000 smoke cigars 
only.” 
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‘OUR EMPLOYEES KNOW OF 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


(in fact, they asked us to write it!) 


MARKETS, like finger- 


prints, differ from one an- 


other. Differing markets 
mean differing sales-problems . . . that’s 
one reason why Spot Radio was born. For 
Spot Radio gives you the flexibility you 
need to match your methods to your mar- 
kets . .. provided you really know those 


markets in the first place! 


And that, of course, is why our NBC 
Spot Specialists wanted us to run this ad. 
To point out to you that they have at their 
fingertips all vital facts about each of the 
11 American areas covered by the 17 NBC 
Key Stations: facts they’re glad to pass 


on to you, without obligation. 


Want to know the listening habits of 
Pittsburgh—? The buying habits of San 
Francisco—? Retail outlets and dealer 
setups in Denver, Chicago or Washing- 


ton—? Is Philadelphia a department store 


city—? New York—? Fort Wayne—? 
Schenectady—? 

Call in a NBC Spot Specialist ! 

For our men are on very intimate terms 
indeed with these markets. They’ve been 
close to them for years—have watched 
every change, every development...right 
down to the present day, hour and minute. 
And facts and figures aren’t their only 
stock in trade. For—based on these facts 
and figures—they can offer you solid sell- 
ing-suggestions to help put your product 
over the top. 

Call a NBC Spot Specialist today! 
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ABOVE—Grand Coulee dam geared to produce more and more 
power for the arsenal of democracy. 


ABOVE—At Spokane's 
Geiger field, where $5,000,000 
is being expended for army 
aviation 


RIGHT—Spokane's forest 
products are big factor in 
the U. S. Army's building 
program 


ABOVE—Construction on Defense highway 
No. 10 near Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. 
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BELOW—lInspecting group at planes. Spokane 


becomes skyways center for air traffic to Alaska 
and all the West. 


Spokane and its Inland Empire have completed, under way 
or approved national defense projects representing an expendi- 
ture of over $75,000,000. 

The nation is divided into four air corps districts. Spokane 
has one of them with supervision over 11 western states. 

A great army air depot is soon to be built just west of Spokane 
at a cost of $20,000,000 and providing warehouse facilities for 
a $30,000,000 stock of airplane and motor parts. 

The RFC has set aside $7,000,000 for a new aluminum plant 
in Spokane. Washington has approved a magnesium plant here. 

Army air ports dot the Inland Empire. Construction of 
defense highways and power lines is being rushed. New defense 
projects are in the making. 

In addition to all this the Spokane area is feeling an insistent 
demand for its magnesite products, for its lead, zinc, copper and 


BELOW—Smelter and other buildings for 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan mining operations. 


OVER $75,000,000 BEING 
SPENT IN THIS DISTRICT ON 


Army Air Ports, Army Air Depot, Munition 
Dumps, Power Lines and Defense Highways 
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BELOW—Northwest Magnesite's plant, Che- 
welah, Wash., which utilizes huge deposits of 
magnesite for national defense. 


Map above shows the geographical location 
of the Spokane Market— 
HEART OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


other metals, which has brought activity in the mining industry 
to a new high. There is keen demand for its lumber and lumber 
products, its wheat, wool and other farm crops; while Grand 
Coulee dam is rapidly developing into the country’s greatest 
source of electric energy. 

Because of all these factors Spokane and tributary territory 
are enjoying a great upward surge of widely distributed pros- 
perity and spending power. Conditions are exceptionally 
favorable for advertising and sales endeavor. 
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Why So Many Promotion Pieces 


for Jobbers Go Bee-Line to 
the Waste Paper Baler 


Understand the conditions under which an average wholesaler 


works. Frame your sales message to appeal to his justifiably selfish 


point of view. Then you'll begin to get a more substantial 


response from jobber mailings. 


BY LAWRENCE VALENSTEIN 


President, The Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York 


HERE are few messier desks in 

existence than that of your typi- 

cal jobber. It may be a tradi- 

tion of the trade, Or it may be 
the result of the problems of the busi- 
ness. But irrespective of the cause, 
you can almost bank on the fact that 
the desk of most of the executives in 
most of the wholesale establishments 
through which you sell will be piled, 
mountain high, with mail of every 
conceivable kind—and much mail that 
is quite difficult to conceive. 

That's an important fact to know 
when you plan a direct mailing to your 
wholesalers. It’s merely one, however, 
of a group of circumstances that should 
be well understood—and too seldom 
is—when mailings to wholesalers are 
being planned. To list those circum- 
stances: 

First, wholesale executives are no 
more eager to read direct mail material 
than you are. They skim over it just 
as quickly as you do. They discard, 
without reading, just as much as you 
do—probably more. 

Second, wholesale executives receive 
several times more direct mail litera- 
ture than you. There will be, of 
course, some exceptions to that state- 
ment. But, by and large, it is entirely 
correct. Wholesalers buy from hun- 
dreds, and even thousands, of re- 
sources. Most of these resources try 
to make contact with the wholesaler 
by mail, in one way or another. There- 
fore, if you have difficulty getting 
down to the bottom of your incoming 
mail, you may be certain that the 
wholesaler has your troubles doubled 
and redoubled. 

Third, with the exception of the 
few large wholesalers in each indus- 
try, most wholesale organizations are 
not nearly so well organized as yours; 
not nearly so well-oiled; not nearly so 
smoothly running. Thousands of 
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wholesale establishments are models 
of disorder, disarray, disarrangement. 
Catalogs, booklets, leaflets, contracts, 
orders, pile up in glorious jumbles. 
Fourth, most wholesalers operate al- 
most on a day to day basis; certainly, 
on a week to week basis. The conse- 
quence is that what interests them 
today may fail completely to hold their 
interest tomorrow. That story that you 
attempt to tell, in serial fashion, by 
direct mail seldom carries over from 
one instalment to another. 
Fifth, wholesalers, even as you and 
I, have the very ordinary and human 
habit of being most interested in that 
which most effectively butters their 
bread. Their judgment in this respect 
may be wrong. Nevertheless, that is 
the focal point of their interest. They 
go through their mail, consequently, 
with a close eye on the company names 
represented—if it is an important re- 
source, the mailing has at least a fair 
chance of being opened; if it is an 
unimportant resource and the whole- 
saler is busy, the chances that it will 
be opened and read are pretty slim. 
Sixth, in most manufacturing estab- 
lishments, the opening hour is apt to 
be somewhat slow. There is time to 
read mail. But in most wholesale 
establishments, the opening hour is apt 
to be the busiest of the entire day. 
Salesmen have to be shooed out of the 
establishment. Rush orders must be 
hurried out. In truth, the Hollywood 
version of a busy newspaper office has 
an actual counterpart in a busy whole- 
sale establishment during the early 
morning hours. Thus the mail is not 
too often read the first thing in the 
morning—and you know how it is 
when a duty is put off; other things 
interfere and sometimes wholesalers 
just don’t get down to their mail at all. 
I could go on at considerable length 
listing all of the hazards that beset the 


path of mailings sent by manufacturers 
to wholesalers. However, it probably 
isn’t necessary. I’ve said enough to 
make it clear that mailings sent to 
wholesalers definitely stand less chance 
of even being opened, not to say read, 
than mailings sent to almost any other 
sort of list. 

All of this should lead to the logical! 
inference that the standard of direct 
mail to wholesalers must be unusually 
high. But don’t infer anything of the 
sort. *Tain’t so! 

Have you ever examined a collec- 
tion representing a week’s advertising 
mail received by one of your typical 
wholesalers? I have. And I can tell 
you that it is most revealing. Do it 
some time. Get one of your good 
wholesale friends to save for you as 
much as possible of his advertising 
mail for a week. Then, take the col- 
lection to a quiet spot, try to imagine 
yourself in the shoes of your whole- 
sale friend, and pass your own verdict 
on the collection, 

You'll find: 


1. Broadsides so huge that they 
cannot be conveniently read on a large, 
spotless, absolutely clean desk—and 
that is precisely the opposite of a typi- 
cal wholesale executive's desk. 


2. Portfolios requiring an hour 
reading time and more—if you read 
quickly and without interruption. 


3. “Continued” stories told in neat 
serial fashion that run on and on end- 
lessly, each instalment handled as 
though the jobber had memorized each 
of the previous instalments. 


4. Miserably processed letters fall- 
ing completely flat in their attempts to 
pose as personal communications. 


5. Nonsensical exaggerations with 
respect to the profit potentials of a 
line, or a special deal. 


6. Hysterical copy galore—shout- 
ing, imploring, demanding. 


7. Bad timing—mailings sent out 
either too late or too early for tie-up 
with a specific season, 


8. Bold requests for cooperation 
that would require turning over the 
entire wholesale establishment to a line 
that probably accounts for 1/10th of 
1% of the wholesaler’s net profit. 


9. Unnecessarily long copy; copy 
that fails to give the story in the cap- 
sule form that a busy wholesaler natu- 
rally appreciates. 


10. Copy that shows almost : 
complete lack of knowledge of how 
wholesalers function, of wholesaic 
“language,” of the wholesaler’s sid¢ 
of the fence, 
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Yes—that’s the picture that will 
emerge from a week’s collection of 
idvertising mail received by almost any 
wholesaler handling over-the-counter 
merchandise. Comes now the ques- 
tion: How can and should that picture 
be corrected? 

I have no formula answer to that 
logical question. But I have some 
specific case histories to report of mail- 
ings to wholesalers that definitely were 
read and acted upon. From these case 
histories you may be able to develop 
a program, if not a formula, that may 
help to step up the returns from your 
mailings to wholesalers. 


Case History Number One: 


The line—a family of cosmetic products. 
Type of jobber—beauty wholesalers. 


Purpose of mailing—to get orders, by 
mail, for a special deal. 


The merchandise deal involved in- 
cluded a woman’s hat, of unique de- 
sign, that was to be offered free to 
each customer buying a stipulated min- 
imum order at retail. A stunt mailing 
was developed. It consisted of a min- 
iature version of a woman’s hat box, 
with a die-cut cardboard in the box 
cut to resemble the hat and on which 
was printed a brief advertising mes- 
sage. It was reasoned that a miniature 
hat box does not reach a beauty supply 
jobbers’ desk every day of the week 
and that, therefore, the novelty of the 
mailing would receive attention. 

The message on the die-cut enclos- 
ure in the miniature hat box read: 
“Shortly after you get this hat box— 
and what 7s a hat box doing in your 
establishment ?—Western Union will 
deliver to you a personal message re- 
garding a new deal that we think will 
take your trade by storm. We're go- 
ing to put you—of all things—in the 
millinery business; and in a way you'll 
like! Why not give this hat box to 
your wife—she’ll find some use for 
it.” This mailing was followed by a 
two-page, special Western Union let- 
ter, that gave the terms of the deal 
succinctly and clearly. The letter was 
delivered by messenger, in most in- 
stances within two days after the min- 
iature hat box had been received. 

That twin mailing was the most suc- 
cessful ever sent out by this manu- 
facturer. There is no doubt that the 
deal, itself, was particularly attractive. 
But the fact remains that the whole- 
saler had to read the terms of the deal 
—there was little time for the com- 

pany’s salesmen to get around and the 
anticipated short life of the novelty 


had made speed imperative. It was a 
successful mailing because the format 
of the initial announcement was so 


unusual it demanded reading atten- 
tion and yet made a logical tie-up with 
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Only by air can Latin America’s vast 
distances be reduced from daysand 
weeks to a few hours. Only by air 
can you be sure of meeting and 
beating your competition in this 
fast-growing modernized market. 

Pan American’s Flying Clipper 
Ships directly serve 177 Latin 
American cities. Frequent daily or 
multi-weekly flights fit any busi- 
ness itinerary. Salesmen cover over 
twice the territory in half the time, 
at a cost that’s actually less than 
by surface transport—because of 
savings in salary time. 

Use Air Mail for Latin American 
correspondence. Use Air Express 
for rush merchandise. Your Travel 
Agent, or any airline ticket office, 
will gladly give you passenger in- 
formation, or, if neither is avail- 
able, write Pan American Airways, 
Chrysler Building, New York City. 
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IF YOU WANT THE BUSINESS, GET THERE FIRST WITH 
MEN, MAIL AND MERCHANDISE...BY FLYING CLIPPER 


IT’S QUICKER BY CLIPPER... 
MORE CONVENIENT, TOO! 
Examples of fast, frequent air service to 177 Latin American cities 
Time in Air Flights 
Transit Mileage per Week 
New York 
paar Ticha 2 days 4,263 3 
Chicago 
to San Juan 1 day 2,426 6 
San Francisco 
to Cristobal 3 days 3,326 3 
New Orleans 
to Rio 334 days 6,697 3 


Transit times and air mileages include connecting flight 
by domestic airline to Pan American gateway cities. 


¥ AMERICA’S MERCHANT MARINE OF THE AIR 


“OS” PAN AMERICAN 


AIRWAYS 
SYSTEM 
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“But listen, Mr. O. P. M., honey—couldn’t you-all let my poor boss have 
a teeney-weeney bitsey amount of whatever he needs?” 


* 


the deal, itself. It was successful, also, 
because the Western Union letter was 
businesslike, right to the point, and 
because it offered the wholesaler the 
privilege of ordering by wire. 


Case History Number Two: 


The line—stationery products 
Type of jobber—stationery wholesalers 


Purpose of mailing—to interest the job- 
ber in a promotional publication 
planned for distribution among his 
salesmen 


This manufacturer had conceived a 
new type of bulletin for wholesale 
salesmen. Instead of simply blowing 
the manufacturer's horn, instead of 
going into rhapsodies regarding the 
manufacturer's merchandise or adver- 
tising plans, the publication was to 
give the wholesale salesmen, in six or 
seven minutes’ reading time, promo- 
tional ideas on practically everything 
that they sell—ideas that they, in turn, 
could pass along to their retail ac- 
counts, 

It was reasoned that if the publi- 
cation were actually issued and then 
sent to the jobber with the request 
that he distribute it among his men, 
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it would achieve only a minimum cir- 
culation. Consequently, the decision 
was made to put the jobber on the 
editorial staff, so to speak; in other 
words, to get him to help determine 
the editorial program of the publica- 
tion. In this way, it was assumed, the 
jobber would take a greater interest in 
the publication, and then pass that 
interest along to his men. 

The following letter was sent to sta- 
tionery wholesalers: 


There's no justification for this letter. 
It's “nervy.” It makes an unwarranted 
imposition on your time. 

But we think you'll love it. And this 
is why: 

You want your men to do more than 
merely take orders. That's the constant 
fight of your business life. You want them 
to help their customers to sell more. more 
profitably. You know that the more pro- 
motional help your men give their accounts, 
the more orders they will write and the 
more firmly entrenched you will be with 
your accounts. 


Well—we have developed an idea that 
will train your salesmen in the poorly un- 
derstood art of being retail promotion men, 
or rather retail promotion advisers. And 
it will require only about six or seven 
minutes of their time, once a month, to 
acquire this knowledge. 


Here’s the idea: 


We plan to issue, monthly, a little news 
bulletin of promotional ideas; the kind of 
ideas that your men will want to pass 
along to their retail accounts. This isn’t 
going to be a selfish affair. The majority 
of the ideas will have nothing at all to 
do with our merchandise. The idea bulletin 
will give your men ideas on everything 
they sell, just as though you were getting 
it up instead of us. Moreover, the ideas 
will be timed to seasons and to promotional 
occasions so that they will fit right in with 
your own merchandising and promotion. 
In brief, we are going to function as your 
sales promotion manager and this bulletin 
of promotional ideas will be, if anything, 
more yours than ours. 


Attached, in typewritten form, is a sam- 
ple of what a typical issue would look 
like. Will you look it over and then tell 
us, very frankly, what you think of it? 


In fact, we're going to ask you two 
blunt questions, and we'd like equally blunt 
answers: 


One—Do you think a monthly bulletin 
of this sort would help your salesmen do 
a better job of selling the way you want 
them to sell? 


Two—Do you want us to send this bul- 
letin regularly to your men? (If you do, 
please let us have their names or indicate 
how many copies you want sent to you in 


bulk.) 


If you had a man do this job for you, 
it would cost anywhere from $100 to $200 
a month for salary and publication costs. 
We make this service available to you en- 
tirely free—but it isn’t worth a cent to you 
unless it is just what you want. So let 
us have your comments and criticisms and 
your decision. 


Why the Letter Pulled 


That letter was mailed to 800 
wholesalers. It is true that the manu- 
facturer is an important resource to 
many of these wholesalers and there- 
fore his letters, to a certain extent, get 
preferred attention. Nevertheless, his 
mail must still fight and fight hard for 
attention. It is, therefore, significant, 
that the letter brought a reply from 
331 wholesalers and a x Ragan 
brought replies from another 112. 
That is an extraordinary response to a 
mailing to any direct mail list and 
super-extraordinary when it is realized 
that the mailing list was a list of busy 
wholesale executives. 

Why did the letter pull so well? 

Because the start, the opening para- 
gtaph, was sufficiently unusual to 
command attention. 

Because the letter promptly dis- 
cussed a selling problem that con- 
cerns every intelligent wholesaler. 

Because it asked for advice—and 
people like to be asked for ad- 
vice, 

Because the bulletin, itself, was 4 
sound idea. 


Case History Number Three: 


The line—drug products 
Type of jobber—drug wholesaler 


Purpose of mailing—to 
newly improved item 


introduce a 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


With the possible exception of the 
hardware jobber, the drug wholesaler 
buys from the longest list of resources 
of any wholesaler. Moreover, the big 
volume of drug wholesale business is 
lone by a fairly compact group of 
substantial jobbers and it was these 
jobbers to whom the manufacturer 
wanted particularly to address his mes- 
sage. Naturally, the bigger the jobber, 
in this overcrowded drug field, the 
more difficult to snare his attention. 

Reasoning along these lines, it was 
decided that a wholesaler’s primary 
interest at all times is merchandise. 
Put an item of merchandise on his 
desk and he can scarcely resist the 
temptation to examine it. Therefore, 
a mailing was planned that was to go 
out in the same tube in which the mer- 
chandise, itself, is usually packed. The 
advertising message was printed on a 
sheet that was rolld up and inserted 
in the regular waidiealin tube. 


Build-up Without Let-down 


There was nothing on the outside 
wrapper to indicate that this was any- 
thing other than a special merchan- 
dise shipment. The entire mailing 
was planned so that the response of 
the wholesaler receiving it would be: 
“Why the dickens is Blank & Co. 
sending me this single bottle of 
Blank?” 

Naturally, the mailing tube was 
opened. When the wholesaler saw, 
not a bottle but a rolled-up message 
in the tube, his curiosity was further 
piqued. In practically all instances, the 
message was read and no apparent re- 
sentment was created by the bit of de- 
ception that was practiced in order to 
get attention. In fact, the advertising 
message was planned to make capital 
of any possible resentment. It read: 


Do You HAVE A YOUNGSTER? 


If you carry a snap of your youngster 
in your wallet, or if you did when your 
youngster was young, you'll know how we 
feel about our rejuvenated “youngster.” We 
just had to show you his “picture’ and 
we're that proud we weren't going to take 
any chances of his being snowed under on 
your desk so we took this unusual way 
of getting you to focus on him. 

You've known Blank’s for many years. 
You know it to be a professionally recom- 
mended item. But both you and we know 
it's appearance has not been quite up to 
snuff. In appearance, it remained a Model 

T” in a streamlined age. 

So we've brightened up Blank’s. Here you 
see Blank’s in its new dress. Take a look 
at won't you? We don't expect you to 
become quite as excited about our new 
youngster as we do, but we hope. you'll see 
substantially larger sales and profits for you 
in his rejuvenation. 

And we didn’t stop with a new package 
and a new container. We've improved the 
formula by the addition of a new oil that 
rea''y works wonders. We think so highly 
of che improved formula that we would 
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Read these figures and see why you should 


ADVERTISE IN AKRON 


Akron Business Reports for First 10 Months of 1941 


10 Months 

Percent 

1941 to 

10 Months 
1940 
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I I sical teanbansnbonaniailapeninneasaaaio 128.1 
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I I ia aa sch occa nrieaihceinnianeabine ania anoelanpaba alin nenhaliapemabiaineis 130.1 

Building Permits Issued 

SUID MINNIE «ss cccenscssismnansanusbnendinnaenesdaasnenediipiveinoness 227.3 
EE EE CN eee CORR et ee 193.3 
PEI IO sincscinscnumnesseesssncssntemnsnbiniminisnnenesons 127.4 
Non-residential Value ................ hd i 318.7 
I Te I einisceteiiccicciisnirrenansnasiineniinnstinninaianeeniel 130.0 
Cee | II GID, ccciccececccinsnsinstenctaccutasonenttaneuntontes 138.3 
a I I NN ieiissicsnecticenintecsnesninninisinnavioniartenitiepece 125.1 
Newspaper Advertising Lineage ....................:-:ceececcseeeeeeeeeneeees 109.5 
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Railroad Carloadings Inb R< = 118.3 
Railroad Carloadings Outbound ........................ 131.5 
EE Te ee eR 135.9 
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AT ONE LOW COST, YOUR SALES MESSAGE REACHES 
THE ENTIRE AKRON MARKET THROUGH THE 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Represented by STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York Philadelphia Chicago Cleveland LosAngeles Atlanta 


oufside af Boston : 


oo +1 


At “New York’s Friendly Hotel’ 
the standards are unchanged! Now 


...as before... you receive the same The Hartford Courant 


prompt attention—and you also have Established 1764 
maximum assurance of accommoda- 

tions at the minimum rate. For only (Sells for 4c) 
$4.00 you still get an outside room with 
combination tub and shower, circulating 
ice-water, full-length mirror and four- 
station radio. Double rooms from Represented Nationally by. 


$5.50; suites from $12. GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


Heel Lerindlon New. York, Philadelphia, Boston 


Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco 


Charles E. Rochester, Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48TH ST.,N.Y. 
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THE CHOICE 
Should not 
BE DIFFICULT! 


Quality seeks Quality., 
IMPORTED Havana Cigars 
are the aristocrats of the ci- 
gar world. 


Buy Genuine Imported 


4 


rolled in Cuba from the 
very finest tobacco 
grown in the island’s 
most famous fields 
Each puff a new pleausure... each 
smoke perfection... the regal gift that 
certifies the high regard of the giver. 


like to send one bottle to each of six mem- 
bers of your family or your friends, with 
a request that they use it and tell you what 
they think of it. 

Attached is a slip on which you can 
conveniently list the six names to which 
you want the free bottles of Blank’s sent. 
Also attached is a no-postage envelope. 

Will you take us up on this offer, fill 
in the address list, put it in the envelope, 
and mail to us? 


I think it is unnecessary to explain 
why that mailing pulled the excellent 
return of 14%. The unusual form of 
the mailing, the cordiality of the ad- 
vertising message, the novel free offer 
all made their contribution. It is fair 
to assume that if 14% took the trou- 
ble to fill in and return the address 
list, at least three times that many read 


and absorbed the advertising message 
—and if you know jobber mailings 
you know that that is a highly success- 
ful record. 


Of course, this entire problem of 
calling on the jobber by mail boils 
down to a combination of common 
sense and an ability to develop your 
advertising message from the jobber’s 
side of the fence. This much is cer- 
tain: If as much ingenuity were ex- 
ercised in developing mailings to job- 
bers as is exercised in developing na- 
tional campaigns, there would be 
fewer ‘‘wastebasket’’ mailings to 
wholesalers. Too often, these mailings 
to jobbers are delegated to some fifth 
assistant. They look it—and they get 
their deserved fate. 


Ten Things to Do About 


“Fake” Missionary Orders 


Orders written with a sly, “You won’t have to take this, but I'll 


make a showing for the home office,” lead to plenty of snarling 


between wholesaler and manufacturer. 


Here’s a plan, tested by 


use, to win jobber confidence, cut out phonies. 


BY WILLIAM B. STEWART 


J. M. Hickerson Advertising Agency; 
Former District Sales Manager, Maggi Co., Inc. 


AKE missionary orders—even 

carelessly handled missionary 

orders—cause waste and trouble 

that most sales managers already 
recognize. They waste a great deal of 
good dealer display and other promo- 
tional material which salesmen leave 
hopefully when they write a missionary 
order—and which dealers too often 
throw out the back door. They cause 
a great deal of argument between 
manufacturer and wholesaler. They 
build little, if any, business; establish 
no good will. 

What to do about such fake or care- 
less missionary orders? 

Plenty can be done by any sales 
manager to curb fake-order takers— 
and there are such men working for 
even A-1 firms. Every day high-pres- 
sure men call on dealers and bully 
missionary orders they know will be 
cancelled, or, if delivered, will be re- 
turned to the jobber. Then there are 
dealers who give the ‘Oh-well-I’ll- 
help-you”’ type of order which dealer 
and salesman alike understand are to 
be written but never filled. They 
merely make a missionary salesman’s 
record Jook good. 

Here is a serious situation, The 
sincere missionary salesman and the 


sincere house he represents suffer be- 
cause of insincere men who write 
phoney orders. 

What’s the cure? For the average 
manufacturer, the most satisfactory 
cure lies in his ability to win for his 
firm and his sales organization the 
confidence of wholesalers. Here are 
ten “do's” and ‘‘don’ts” that actually 
worked in getting the majority of 
wholesalers, in a major market, to fill 
a satisfactory percentage of missionary 
orders. 


1. Tell the jobber the truth about 
your product and your promotional 
program. Don’t exaggerate its sales 
possibilities and don’t try to kid him 
into thinking you are going to “sweep 
the city overnight.” 

2. Make it clear that your sales- 
men are not working under pressure, 
that they are interested in building a 
business, and consequently have no 
temptation to make themselves look 
good on paper by writing orders that 
will “bounce.” 

3. If you add a new product to 
your line or enter a new market, do’! 
send your salesmen out first and then 
approach the jobber’s buyer with the 
missionary orders (using them as 4 
“hammer” to force him to stock your 
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product). This is the oldest trick in 
the bag and buyers have long been fed 
up with it, Get permission from the 
jobber before you let your salesmen 
sell through his house. 

4. Don’t overstock the jobbers and 
don’t let your salesmen overstock the 
retailers—it’s good psychology to keep 
both reordering in reasonably small 
quantities. 

5. Follow up on every missionary 
order to see if it is filled. A return- 
address penny postal card for dealers’ 
use is helpful for this purpose. 

6. When retailers return these pos- 
tal cards designating that their orders 
were not filled, show every one of 
them to the jobbers buyers. Com- 
plaints are more effective in writing. 
They make an impression on the buyer 
when he discovers his retail customers 
want delivery on your missionary 
orders badly enough to return the card. 

7. When you take these cards to 
the buyer, ask him if he will see to it 
personally that the orders are filled. 

8. Again, if you are entering a 
new market or working up a new 
product, wait until your product has 
definitely started to take hold before 
you make your real plea that the jobber 
give all your missionary orders special 
consideration, 


“Automatic” Shipment 


9. When you have convinced the 
jobber that your missionary orders are 
written in good faith, that his neglect 
in filling them regularly has been 
costly to your firm, ask him to route 
your orders directly to the shipping 
department after their credit has been 
OK'd. In this manner the merchan- 
dise will be astomatically included 
with the next shipment going to the 
retailer. (Missionary orders are ordi- 
narily turned over to jobber salesmen, 
who check with retailers before decid- 
ing to make shipment on them). 

10. Tell the jobber if he will fill 
all your orders automatically, you, in 
turn, will guarantee to have your sales- 
men pick up the merchandise on any 
of your missionary orders which the 
retailers refuse to keep. This is im- 
portant because “returns” are expen- 
sive. Some jobbers even charge their 
salesmen fees for pick-ups, 

Obviously, wholesalers can’t fill 
every manufacturer’s missionary orders 
automatically, But, the sooner manu- 
facturers put on a campaign for 
cleaner missionary orders, the sooner 
the jobbers will start to change their 
attitude. And the sooner your mis- 
sionary salesmen will start to use their 
wiles to build up your sales instead of 
using them to make themselves look 
goo! to you—on paper! 
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Distributive Education 

Classes Seek Sales Helps 

from Manufacturers 
(Continued from page 28) 


petroleum products, food service. 
Want films on retailer problems, tech- 
nique of salesmanship. 


South Carolina: “This year our 
program is to be built around display, 
rearrangement of stores, and remodel- 
ing them, show card writing, some 
furniture classes, grocery, dry goods 
and variety. Our program deals with 
stores found in towns of 5,000 and 
less down to a single store.’’ Inter- 
ested in sales promotion materials, 
product information, films, consumer 
reactions to grade labeling, progress 
of consumer movement and its impor- 
tance in determining trend in retailing. 


South Dakota: Interested in speak- 
ers on groceries, hardware, farm im- 
plements, drugs. Want management 
studies to assist managers of retail 
stores, 


Tennessee: Interested in speakers 
on groceries, textiles, hardware, shoes, 
furniture, also on display and stock 
control methods. Interested in wide 
variety of industries, many types of 
sales helps. (See Chart I.) 

Texas: Interested in speakers on 
personnel management problems, stock 
control. Want sales manuals and prod- 
uct information on cosmetics, ready- 
to-wear, shoes, groceries, hardware, 
furniture, drugs, food service, fabrics, 
building materials, jewelry and silver- 
ware. 


Utah: Want speakers on automo- 
tive products, apparel, insurance, 
drugs, lumber, furniture. Need films 
on sales technique, manufacturing 
processes. Want various sales mate- 
rials, mostly in fields listed above. 


Virginia: Interested in speakers 
for class to start in January, on sub- 
stitute merchandise under defense. 
Want sales manuals for goods sold in 
department stores. Want films on 
technique of selling. 


Wisconsin: Want speakers on sales 


LET 
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technique, advertising and display. 
Interested in foods, textiles, shoes, 
leather goods, ice, coal, dairy products, 
drugs, electrical appliances, home fur- 
nishings, 


Wyoming: “Distributive educa- 
tion is new in Wyoming and conse- 
quently the public is unaware of the 
need for it. Therefore our approach 
to a development of classes has been 
through general classes with the idea 
of progressing more and more toward 
classes of a specific nature. For in- 
stance, last year we had a number of 
classes throughout the state on the 
fundamentals of selling, and their 
most popular activity was a series of 
three-day conferences on Selling Wyo- 
ming to the Tourist. . . . As regards 
the type of material we most need 
from manufacturers, it seems that 
sooner or later we can find a need for 
almost any material needed in other 
states,” 


Puerto Rico: Want sales aids in 
as many different industries as _pos- 
sible. Speakers must know Spanish. 


* * * 


(Readers are reminded that the George- 
Dean Act provides for two classifications 
of training: 


I. Part-time training: (a) Where in- 

DOWN MIAMI WAY structors meet with salespeople on store 
time, and (b) “Cooperative part-time,” 
which covers classes in the regular high 
, school curriculum, a P sacgecgeer® training 
which requires the student to take organ- 

HE S THE NUMBER ONE PRIZE ized technical and related fanmetlian in 
conjunction with practical experience in a 
distributive business, for the purpose of 


acquiring knowledge and skill in a par- 
OF THE GU LF STREAM ticular occupation, under an arrangement 
whereby the trainee’s time is divided be- 
tween school and work. Shorthand, type- 
writing and bookkeeping are not included 
in the available courses. 
II. Evening extension training: All who 
are engaged in any distributive occupation 


More than 250,000 anglers come to the are eligible to attend. Subjects selected are 
i ~ those that will meet the immediate needs 
Greater Miami area annually to do of the community, which are supplementary 


to the students’ daily employment. 

battle with him ... They represent a Sumisiosiaie r 
cross-section of America’s Greatest Buy- | 
ing Power ...So popular has Miami's Little & Co. Introduces - o 
iF Dehydrated “Dressing Mix | 
fishing become that tournaments are . ; ti 
Little & Co., Chicago, adds to its ac 

held both winter and summer... An- line of dehydrated foods with a 

. ‘“Dressing Mix” for stuffing fowls 
other reason why you should advertise and serving with meats. Included are 
’ parsley, onion, celery, rubbed Dalma- in 
in— tian sage, fancy Spanish paprika, mt 
white pepper, salt and spices assorted. th 
One package, retailing for ten of 
cents, makes sufficient dressing, when ; 
. + bread is added, for a bird weighing mn 
he 1 A iit 1 Ie r a {d 12 pounds. The mix may also be used Yo 
for stuffing veal or with pork chops, As 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY — National Representatives meat loaf, etc. pri 
The company has scored a scnsa- of 


tional success with dehydrated parsicy 


GREATER MIAMI —”A National Market” and onions, introduced several months 
ago. 
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THE SPARK—THE FLAME 


For countless years, fire was one of the most familiar of natural phenomena. Yet it was not until the eighteenth cen- 
tury that we understood its nature. The precious possession of Jove, stolen by Prometheus, was explained by countless 
theories, by “phlogiston” and by “caloric” until Lavoisier discovered that all combustion is a combination with oxygen. 


HE HOT FLAME of the tabloid newspaper is evident to every 
student of advertising. But what makes it burn with such 
amazing vigor? The theories have been as wild and fanciful 
as the old theories about fire. The analysts of journalism, editors, as 
well as space buyers, will tell you that it is made up of sensationalism, 
triviality, and pandering to bad taste. Most tabloids show these char- 
acteristics. Therefore, it is argued, they are the cause of their success. 
To which the Mirror’s answer is a loud bilabial Bronx cheer 
Five years ago, the Mirror refused to believe that the things that 
are known to be bad in a full sheet newspaper could possibly be good 
in a tabloid. It cleaned house. It threw those alleged secrets of tabloid 
success out of its columns. It kept the convenient tabloid page size, 
the tabloid pace, the tabloid intimacy, and the tabloid’s intelligent use 
of pictures. For these things are not inconsistent with good journalism. 
Then the Mirror started to print a really good newspaper It got 
the news. It was the first New York paper and 1s still the only New 
York norning paper to subscribe to all three major wire services— 
Associated Press, United Press, and International News Service It 
Printed its news with becoming dignity, with a discriminating sense 
of values, and with scrupulous accuracy It engaged a corps of special 


writers to cover all aspects of the really vital news with unquestioned 
authority. It attuned itself to the terrific new tempo of the world. And 
it started to go places. 

Since that time the Mirror’s added circulation, daily as well as 
Sunday, is equivalent to the total circulation of many a good big city 
newspaper. 222,000 new purchasers have made the Daily Mirror the 
second largest newspaper in New York, the third largest in the United 
States—daily circulation is 777,281. The Sunday Mirror stands second 
in size locally and nationally—circulation 1,484,500. 

We all know that size is important, that rapid and vigorous growth 
is more important. But most important of all is the way size and 
growth have been attained. In the case of the Mirror, there have been 
no forcing, no special drives, no tabloid trickery. It has grown and 
is growing simply because it is a good newspaper. 

Somehow, when a reader believes and respects a newspaper, he 
believes and respects its advertisers. There is an obvious fallacy in 
this reasoning, but the history of successful advertising will bear 
witness to its truth. The Mirror is the kind of newspaper which a 
reader can trust and respect. It has, therefore, a power dispropor- 
tionately large even for a paper of its great size. 


~The MIRROR-new york 
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Marketing Flashes 


Women at Last Get What They Want in a Bottle 
—Surprise Packages of New Foods Every Month 


No Tip 


In every survey which SM has con- 
ducted among housewives on their 
likes and dislikes in packages the tall 
catsup bottle has been berated. Wom- 
en say the tall, slender bottle falls 
over too easily; further, the long 
neck makes it difficult to extract cat- 
sup. Inevitably “spanking’’ the cat- 
sup bottle was a familiar dinner-table 
gesture. 

E. Pritchard, Inc., Bridgeton, N. J., 
has redesigned the bottle of ‘Pride of 
the Farm” catsup. President Norman 
W. Stewart and General Manager Ar- 
thur E. Schiller, with the package mer- 
chandising department of Armstrong 
Cork Co. developed the new contain- 
er. It is a 12-ounce bottle with a 
broad squared base and rounded cor- 
ners. A low center of gravity helps to 
prevent tipping. The flat sides, taper- 
ing upward to form a rounded neck, 
make it easier to handle. A wide 
mouth facilitates pouring. Molded in- 
to each of the four sides is the trade 
name. 

In a survey among housewives of 
Lancaster, Pa. (Armstrong’s headquar- 
ters), 94% said they preferred the 
new bottle to the old one. Lancaster 
was chosen for the survey because a 
large number of the women there are 
members of the Mennonite sect, who 
don’t take readily to changes of any 
kind. 

SM, with pardonable pride, is glad 


bottle left, new on right. 


to note that Pritchard has followed 
its advice and brought the catsup 
bottle up to date. Now if the sardine 
and olive packers would take similar 
action, SM could feel that it has done 
its good turn for America’s house- 
wives. 


Cavalcade of Electricity 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 
attracted 20,000 people to its show at 
a Western Washington exposition re- 
cently. The exhibition shrewdly mixed 
entertainment with promotion. 

For instance, one act consisted of 
blending chemicals with water to pro- 
duce an illuminated cocktail which the 
master of ceremonies drank. This 
gave him an opportunity to explain 
how impractical it would be to illu- 
minute with chemicals, and how costly 
—10,000,000 times as much as the 
present rate for electricity. Heating 
an iron bolt white hot by direct cur- 
rent while it is immersed in a glass 
of cold water provided drama and 
a sales point: “Electric heat is fo- 
cussed, cooking the food and not the 
cook.” 

Dimming the stage and shining a 
black light generator into the audi- 
ence was one of a number of tricks 
with black light. With this stunt, 
spectators could see if their neighbors 
had natural or store teeth. Natural 
teeth fluoresce under black light, while 
artificial teeth apparently disappear 
under the invisible rays. 

Puget Power built a little theatre 
whose exterior duplicated the com- 
pany’s Rock Island hydro-electric 
plant. The stage scene was the in- 
terior of a research laboratory. Re- 
search conducted continuously on be- 
half of its 213,000 customers is 
unique with Puget Power. It is the 
only electric utility maintaining a lab- 
oratory to help farmers increase their 
production and lower their costs. 


“That’s Link-Belt”’ 


Link Belt Co., Chicago, has trade- 
marked and identified its specifications 
and quotations through the use of a 
standardized binder, used by all of its 
plants and offices. The object is in- 
stant recognition of a Link-Belt bid 
on any job, wherever and whenever it 
“shows up in the pile,” comes out 
of the mail or is handed in by a sales- 
man, The idea is: 


“It helps in the selling job.” 

Other papers, such as discount 
sheets, testimonial records, sales man- 
uals, repair parts diagrams, etc., are 
placed in similar loose-leaf binders 
and are quickly identified as belonging 
to the Link-Belt family. Some of 
the holders are different in color, but 
all cover designs are the same. 

These leatherlette binders are de- 
signed and produced by Amberg File 
& Index Co., Kankakee, IIl. 
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It stands out; identifies. 


Foods-of-the-Month 


American Homemakers Council, 
Toledo, inaugurates Foods-of-the- 
Month Club. The Council is “‘a na- 
tional organization established to fur- 
nish impartial and unbiased consumer 
reaction to all types of household com- 
modities.” Explains Reginald S. Leis- 
ter, managing director: 

“Operation of the Club will be 
somewhat similar to the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, the difference being, of 
course, that we shall concern our- 
selves with new and unusual food 
products. Each month members of the 
Food Selection Committee, after hav- 
ing carefully tested a number of new 
food products, will purchase direct 
from manufacturers three to eight dif- 
ferent foods which will constitute the 
month’s shipment. 

“Number of products in each 
month’s surprise package will vary 

. . depending upon the established 
retail price of the items . . Com- 
bined cost of all the products in a 
single month’s shipment will amount 
to $1, including packaging and mail- 
in 


“Membership in the Club will cover 


a 12-months’ period. However, any 
time, after the first four months, if, 
for any reason, a member should wish 
to withdraw from active membership, 
she is privileged to do so. 

“In order to convince manufactur 
ers of the advantages to be gained by 
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having their products included in one 
of the Club’s’ monthly shipments, 
since, in most instances, it is contrary 
to their established practice to sell 
direct to consumers, we must request 
that each member fill out a very sim- 
ple questionnaire. The information 
revealed through these answers will 
naturally prove invaluable to any 
manufacturer introducing a new prod- 
uct.” 

The questionnaire asks if the user 
like or dislikes the produét, and what 
specifically, and if she would be in- 
terested in obtaining it from her 
grocer. 

The Club will get under way some 
time in January. 


Cream of Cheese Soup 


About a year ago the dairymen of 
the Mid-West and the Pacific Coast 
formed the American Dairy Associa- 
tion. An assessment of about ten cents 
a cow was levied, raising more than 
$250,000 for the initial campaign, 

Such promotions as ‘Butter-Baked 
Turkey,” “Cheeseburgers” and _but- 
tered vegetables were staged. Most 
successful of all was “cream of cheese 
soup.” The week that the American 
Legion held its national convention in 
Milwaukee was designated by Gov- 
ernor Heil of Wisconsin as “Cream 
of Cheese Soup Week.” Every hotel, 
restaurant and hamburger stand in the 
Milwaukee area featured the soup. 
Point-of-sale posters were printed in 
colors and menu stickers supplied by 
thousands. Hordes of Legionnaires 
tasted the soup for the first time and 
carried word of it back to their homes. 
That started a demand all over the 
country. 

The Dairy Association followed up 
by supplying recipes for the soup to 
hotels and restaurants everywhere. 
Cuts, mats and advertising material 
were furnished to cheese dealers and 
grocers. In Chicago, for instance, 
such hotels as the Stevens, Morrison 
and Congress, such department stores 
as Marshall Field, such chains as the 
Walgreen drug are pushing cream of 
cheese soup. Cheese sales went up 
32% in Milwaukee in the original 
week’s promotion. 

“Total cost for 25 generous serv- 
ings will not exceed $1.40 in any area 
in the U, S.,” American Dairy Asso- 
ciation tells hotel, restaurant and foun- 
tain operators. ‘In most cases the cost 
is nearer $1.15, with a minimum net 
profit of $2.40.” 

Several of the nation’s largest soup 
manufacturers are experimenting with 
the object of offering it in cans. North 
American Canning Co., Chicago, ex- 
pects to go into production within a 
few weeks, 
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Portrait of a GOOD Newspaper 


*A good newspaper renders 
an indispensable service to 
its readers ... to its adver- 
tisers. The Journal is a good 
newspaper! 


The Daily Journal is the indispensable newspaper 
in Oregon’s only major market... Portland! 


.«2 fo advertisers 


acoun} JOURNAL 


Total circulation Total advertising 


tty... 16,904. 60,105! rea... 4,942 441. 3,314,347 


Total Daily 


...f0 readers 


JOURNAL 


circulation 


OREGONIAN 


advertising 


| Total Daily 


Ties 108,375. . 88,821 | ainetsine 6,449,319. 4 584,656 


| Daily Advertising in Portland, Oregon 
ABC PUBLISHER'S STATEMENTS, SEPTEMBER 30, 1941 | 


First 10 months 1941 Figures in agate lines from Media Records 


THe JOURNAL 


Portland’s Afternoon Newspaper 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., National Representatives: 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detreit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


Twenty years ago Tom Knudsen (left) and his sales manager, Carl Fischer, worried over 
the vagaries of the three “Lizzies” which were their delivery fleet. Today 109 of these 


The 


gleaming monsters service their far-flung routes. 


Lad Who Made Los Angeles 


America’s Cottage Cheese Capital 


His name is Tom Knudsen. Twenty-two years ago he made his 


first batch of cheese in a wash tub and peddled it to nearby 


grocers. Last year—thanks to a passion for quality and sound 


salesmanship—he sold 6,000,000 pounds. 


AST year, California ate 30,000,000 
pounds of cottage cheese, of 
which metropolitan Los Angeles 
ate a good deal more than half. 

Los Angeles is the cottage cheese con- 
suming champion of the world, around 
ten pounds yearly per capita. It has 
become so within the past dozen years, 
because of the sales ability of Tom 
Knudsen. 

Knudsen Creamery Co. fast year 
sold more than 6,000,000 pounds of 
cottage cheese. The most popular 
units are the eight-ounce and one- 
pound paper packages. 

Twenty years ago, Tom Knudsen 
mixed his first batch of cottage cheese 
in a clean washtub, put it up in pack- 
ages, and took it around to the grocery 
stores, and with a friendly smile, se- 
cured permission to leave it on a tiny 
spot near the cash register. 

That spot was approximately the 
size of a letter-head. Tom Knudsen’s 
smile won it, because grocers then de- 
tested cottage cheese. It meant some 
sales, but more likely loss and com- 
plaints. People liked cottage cheese, 
but it wouldn’t keep much more than 
a day until Mr. Knudsen devised a 
patent process for making it, without 
preservatives. Back of his smile was 
a product that stood up in grocery 
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distribution for several days, and once 
he got his letter-size spot near the 
cash register, he was on his toes to 
keep it. Every other day he came back, 
examined remainders, and replaced 
any that were a liability to his young 
business. 

Today Tom Knudsen has over 100 
motor trucks delivering his cheese and 
other dairy products, on that many 
routes, each with a salesman-driver, a 
fellow reared in the business, and 
initiated with the smile. The cheese is 
made by stainless steel machinery, 
under strict scientific control, packaged 
by machines, and the trucks stand all 
night at a freezing station, so they go 
out refrigerated for at least ten hours. 

Twenty-six years ago, Tom Knud- 
sen arrived in Los Angeles by “'side- 
door sleeper.” Lacking railroad fare, 
he came as the uninvited guest of the 
railroads. 

And curiously, the sales director of 
his business, Carl Fischer, came the 
same way, though by a different route 
—Tom had come out to see the 1915 
fair in San Francisco, and came down 
the coast, while Carl came from Salt 
Lake City, six years later, and they 
met at an employment agency. Tom 
was looking for a man to work in his 
little creamery, hired Carl on his will- 


ingness to work, and ony after they 
had started for the plant, thought to 
ask a question: 

“Where do you come from?” 

“From Denmark,” answered Carl. 

“Is that so! I'm from Denmark 
also.” 

When America plowed up her 
prairies, and planted wheat, it doomed 
grain-growing in Denmark. But the 
Danes went into dairying, made sweet 
cream butter for the English market, 
fed their cows American grain, and 
prospered. 

Tom Knudsen, a farm boy in Den- 
mark, saw that he could never hope to 
get into such highly-capitalized farm- 
ing, so came to America, worked in a 
New York State creamery, fired a 
locomotive for two years, used his 
railroad experience to reach California, 
and in 1914, with his brother Carl, 
opened a consulting laboratory for 
creameries in Los Angeles. In 1919 
he started making cottage cheese. Last 
year his company sold more than 
4,000,000 quarters of buttermilk, and 
did a large business in sweet butter 
and milk. His brother sold out in 
1924. 

What happened to Carl Fischer 
when they arrived at the plant that 
Summer morning in 1921, gives the 
key to the Knudsen sales set-up. 

Mr. Fischer was one of a large 
family of boys. Each boy had to learn 
a trade. Carl wanted to be a ma- 
chinist, but the family schedule, and 
opportunities in a little Danish town, 
made him a barber. For four years he 
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served, and then came to America, 
worked at odd jobs, and purported 
to be a carpenter and handy man when 
Tom hired him. 

So, he was put in the plant, making 
cottage cheese, and as soon as he got 
the hang of the business, wanted to 
drive a truck—there were then three 
trucks, all ‘“Lizzies’’—and sell on a 
route. He had been used to outdoor 
work, wanted to be out on his own. 

Tom gave him a route that wasn’t 
doing so well—around 90 ‘‘stops”’ at 
little grocery stores, leaving a half- 
dozen to a dozen packages. The super 
market was still much in the future. 


Carl built this route up to 195 stops. 
That meant long hours and lightning 
service. The first large outlet was an 
early super market that took the 
astonishing volume of 60 packages 
daily. 

Everything was going along beauti- 
fully, the public consuming more and 
more cottage cheese, the outlets grow- 
ing larger—then, suddenly, a new 
concern entered competition with 
cheese of a radically different type. 

Mr. Knudsen’s cheese had been 
fine grained, and this competitor had 
a large soft curd type, entirely new, 
very appetizing, and—most significant 
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of all—sold in bulk, so people saw it 
and were reminded, and wanted some. 
Knudsen had developed the popular 
taste, and now the popular taste was 
ready for fashions in cottage cheese, 
and willing to try something different. 

Sales dropped off. In some stores 
the line was discontinued. “I feel 
sorry about it,” the grocer would say, 
“but everybody wants this bulk cheese. 
My sales on yours don’t make it worth 
while—” 

“That's all right!” the Knudsen 
salesmen would say, smiling. “You 
sell what your customers want. It's 
business, and we'll be back with som::- 
thing that you can sell.” 

As they lost “stops,’’ the eager saies- 
men came back urging Tom to get a 
soft curd bulk cheese, and for several 
months he worked on the problem, 
made up batches, almost had it, came 
so close to it that the salesmen said, 
“Let us have this, it’s good enough.” 
But Tom would test, test, and test, 
and the product did not yet stand up 
to his requirements. 

When the bulk cheese was ready, 
finally, they laid out some new strate- 
gy. Up to that time, meat markets, 
still largely separate establishments, 
had never sold cottage cheese, or in- 
deed many other related products. So 
they put the new cheese in meat mar- 
kets. 

Alongside a ten-pound open pail or 
a white porcelain tray would be ar- 
ranged the other type in paper con- 
taines. One sold the other, and so 
new outlets were secured for the 
original product. 


Fine Quality Always Wins 


Moreover, Tom’s insistence on top 
quality gave an advantage over the 
competing bulk cheese in groceries. 
That competitor has disappeared, but 
he certainly taught sc nething—the 
fact that fine quality in food, over the 
long term, will always win against 
novelty, 

Mr. Knudsen’s first product was 
made from skim milk available right 
in Los Angeles, but at the rate his 
market for cottage cheese developed, 
there was soon a shortage. Whereupon 
he went out into the country and ar- 
ranged for supplies from the “milk- 
shed.” Today cheese is made in 
Knudsen creameries in Santa Maria 
and Visalia, about 200 miles away, 
trucked in daily under refrigeration. 
At the Los Angeles creamery it is pre- 
pared by fine cultures, made into cot- 
tage cheese; blended with cream, pack- 
aged by machinery, and is on the food 
dealer’s counter within 36 hours after 
milking. . 

While the salesmen were waiting 
for Tom to develop a soft-curd cheese 
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that he considered good enough, they 
held the door open to those letter-size 
outlets that had been lost, calling on 
the grocers, smiling, wisecracking 
about the competition if that hap- 
pened to be the mood, “taking it,” 
asking the grocer to wait—something 
good was coming. When it did come, 
it soon won back all lost outlets, added 
new ones, and grew with the develop- 
ment of the super market which was 
then going great guns in metropolitan 
Los Angeles. 

With two different types of cottage 
cheese to sell, in two different ways, 
package and bulk, it was logical to 
add other products. First came but- 
termilk, prepared by culture. 


Then, believing that churned butter- 
milk has an appeal to many people, 
especially in a region like Southern 
California, where so many come from 
dairy states, Mr. Knudsen began 
bringing in sweet milk from the coun- 
try, pasteurizing and separating it, 
churning the cream into butter, and 
packaging the churned buttermilk in 
square paper “‘bottles.” 

To popularize churned buttermilk, 
demonstrators were put into food 
markets, serving samples, and this not 
only created a big demand, but did 
something else, entirely unexpected. 

The salesmen used to come in and 
chaff Tom about his name. 

“The trouble is,” they said, with 
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the wisdom of salesmen, “nobody 
knows how to pronounce it. Every- 
where we hear ‘K-nudsen, K-nudsen.’ 
Why don’t you adopt a name people 
can pronounce?” 

Tom was actually impressed, and 
adopted the name “Velvet,” and for 
some time his cottage cheese was sold 
as such. 

But when girl demonstrators of- 
fered shoppers samples of Knudsen’s 
churned buttermilk in the markets, and 
asked, “Will you taste Knudsen’s 
churned buttermilk?” the public quick- 
ly picked up the pronunciation, 
“nude-son,” and that is the name 
used today on all products—and bet- 
ter not tell Tom Knudsen that people 
don’t know how to pronounce it! 

And he has been just as firm about 
prices and discounts. Into the cottage 
cheese market that he pioneered have 
come, through the years, many kinds 
of competition, some of it unobjec- 
tionable, some of it attempting to 
force an entry by cut-price tactics. But 
a good product with repeat quality 
is worth a certain price, cannot be 
made for less, and no matter how 
threatening the bargain competition 
may be for the moment, Mr. Knudsen 
has stuck to his policy. 

In cottage cheese, his is the largest 
concern in the country. Other regions 
have territory richer in opportunities, 
because more densely populated, but 
somehow, nobody in the heavy popu- 
lation centers has done as much with 
cottage cheese. 


Now a Long Line 


Today a line of related products 
trails behind it. There are now four 
types of cottage cheese, known as dry, 
farmer style, velvet cream and chive. 
Other products are churned and cul- 
tured buttermilk, sweet butter, sweet 
and homogenized milk, and ice cream 
mix. 

From 70 to 80 stops is a typical 
cheese route, from 800 to 1,200 units 
a good day's work. The original letter- 
size sales spot in the grocery store was 
long ago outgrown, and Knudsen 
went into the modern self-serve re- 
frigerator, where the slogan, ‘The 
Very Best,” is even more prominent 
through the glass doors. 

This is still strictly a personal busi- 
ness, although it now has 450 em- 
ployes. There are no “bosses,” every 
man is invited to express opinions, 
make suggestions, get ahead in life 
“Treat the other fellow as you want 
to be treated,” is Tom’s attitude. 
There are groups that protect in sick 
ness and money shortages, to which 
membership is optional. More than 
one-fourth of the personnel has 
worked for Tom at least ten years 
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So you want to be a 


foreign correspondent ? 


r “WT HAVE just seen a tank 
battle at close range... 


| The whole setting was too 
theatrical for belief. Less than 

\ = two miles away I could see a 
tS long line of medium tanks 
Loe hb skimming over the skyline, 


sweeping down the slope in 
great clouds of yellow dust. 
The tank battle was only one item in the 
hottest two days’ action which this corre- 
spondent has encountered or wants to en- 
counter. Within 24 hours I was shelled at 
short range by medium and light artillery 
and tanks, and machine gunned and bombed 
from the air until it seemed as if all the rest 
of my life, if any, would be spent glued to 
the earth.” 

Thus, on November 27, cabled Sam Brewer, 
Chicago Tribune correspondent with the 
— armies in Libya. 

Sam Brewer is 32, a native of New York, 
and a membe rof the Chicago Tribune Foreign 
News service since 1936. He has been in the 
thick of the fighting in the Balkans and the 
Middle East ever since the Nazis made the 
old imperial German policy of drang nach 
osten a reality. He covered the Italian in- 
vasion of Greece and the Greeks’ counter- 
invasion of Albania. When the Nazis swept 
over Jugo-Slavia, Brewer was captured by 
Serbian troops who thought he was a para- 
chute spy and sentenced him to be shot. He 
was saved by the timely arrival of a fellow 
newspaperman whoidentified him. He escaped 
from Greece when the British were routed 
from that country. 

During the British-“Free French” cam- 
paign in Syria, Brewer wrote a vivid, eye- 
witness account of the fall of Damascus. 
From Syria he went to Iran to cover British 
military operations in the ancient kingdom 
of the Medes and Persians. 

Sam Brewer’s achievements and those of 
other members of the Tribune foreign news 
staff illustrate the journalistic ente rprise 
which has made the Tribune Chicago’s most 
widely read newspaper and its most pro- 
ductive advertising medium. 


Sam Brewer 


* * * 


SMOKES FOR YANKS 


Under the slogan “Smokes for Yanks,” the 
Chicago Tribune recently invited readers to join 
-” it in providing tobacco products for men 
of American overseas forces patrolling the 
y Pedy ocean and standing guard at American 


On foreign service... First Christ- 
mas crowds ... Smokes for Yanks 
. Corsets, et al... . White collar 
girl. . . “Biggest and best’ 
More than a million a day. 


ZOW ER 


of the day-to-day buying 
of candy. Your circulation 
of more than 1,000,000 
daily is my biggest and 
best market.’’ 


From a recent letter to the 
Chicago Tribune by Andrew G. 
Kanelos, president, Andes 
Candies, operators of 50 stores in 
Chicago and suburbs. Newspa- 
per advertising placed by Andes 
Candies appears exclusively in 
the Tribune. 


* * * 


TERRIFIC FRIDAY—Looking south on Chicago's 
State Street at 10:30 a.m. Friday, November 21 follow- 
ing the Chicago Tribune's “Shop Early for Christmas” 
promotion, launched with 117,774 lines of retail ad- 
vertising in the Thanksgiving Day i issue of the Tribune 
—the only newspaper published in Chicago on Thanks- 
giving Day. Store traffic and sales volume in Chicago 
stores on Friday and Saturday provided a unique 
demonstration of how the Tribune's full-market, all- 
income circulation penetrates into and produces re- 
sponse from every Chicago neighborhood and suburb. 


bases from Iceland to the Caribbean sea. To 
start the smokes rolling, the Tribune headed the 
subscription list with a gift of $1,000.00. 

The drive stirred thousands of men and 
women to generous action. Thruout Chicago 
and suburbs, industrial and commercial con- 
cerns, together with various fraternal, patriotic 
and political bodies, have set up receiving sta- 
tions for gifts of cigarets and other tobacco 
products to be sent to American soldiers, soldiers 
and marines on overseas duty. 

Following the Tribune’s lead, other news- 
papers have started similar drives in their 
communities. 


* * * 


“Your circulation of over 
1,000,000 daily is my 
biggest and best market” 


‘‘After trying other me- 
diums, I decided in 1936 
to concentrate in the 
Chicago Tribune. I made 
use of what I consider 
the best you have to 
offer—complete pages in 
full color... 

“‘The effect of our first color page 
was immediate. Every one of our 50 
shops . . . showed wonderful gains, 
ranging from 25% to 75%. Succeeding 
color pages resulted in new peaks in 
business. 

‘‘This year I added to my color ad- 
vertising a black-and-white schedule. 
This is currently running 5 days a week 
because I wanted to share in more 


Andrew G. Kanelos 


WHITE COLLAR 
GIRL 


“Does ‘five o'clock dictation’ 
burn you up?” “Do you have a 
hard time making ends meet?” 
“Does romance mix with busi- 
ness?” 

The above questions are typ- 
ical of the problems discussed 
in “The White Collar Girl,” a 
daily column of sound, practi- 
cal advice for business women which recently 
made its bow in the Chicago Tribune. 

Edited by Ruth McKay, “The White Collar 
Girl” is not only a new feature, but a new 
type of feature. In friendly, straight-from- 
the-shoulder fashion it seeks to present solu- 
tions for the thousand and one problems en- 
countered by the business girl. 

The Tribune's ability to create and de- 
velop features to serve the constantly grow- 
ing interests of women is one of the factors 
which have won for this newspaper Chicago's 
largest constant audience of women. 


* * * 


Is your product bought by women? 


Because they get better results, 
Chicago department stores place 
in the Tribune more of their ad- 
vertising budgets for hosiery, 
corsets and brassieres than they 
place in all other Chicago news- 
papers combined. 


* * * 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE CIRCULATION 


Now in excess of 


1,000,000 


EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK... 
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